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LECTURES ON THE SHORTER CATE- 
CHISM OF THE WESTMINSTER AS- 
SEMBLY OF DIVINES, ADDRESSED TO 
YOUTH. 

LECTURE III. 
( Concluded from p. 342.) 


It seems proper that I should here 
take some notice of the various read- 
ings of the Old and New Testaments, 
in the original languages; as this is 
a subject in regard to which errone- 
ous notions are often entertained and 
propagated. These various readings 
were, indeed, a fruitful theme of in- 
fidel declamation, for a long time. 
But it led eventually, as other infidel 
objections have always led, to a more 
full and satisfactory establishment of 
sacred truth. Dr. Kennicorr of Eng- 
land, who led the way in this impor- 
tant undertaking, and a most learn- 
ed Italian by the name of De Rossr 
since, have collated, or compared, all 
the manuscript copies of the Hebrew 
scriptures, which they could find in 
the whole world, as well as some of 
the earliest printed copies, and have 
siven a fair exhibition of the various 
readings in all. ‘The same has been 
done, in regard to the New Testa- 
ment, by a considerable number of 
learned men; the most laborious and 
successful of whom was probably 
Griessacu. And what has been the 
result? Truly the number of various 
readings is great, and at first sight 
might appear formidable. But exa- 
mine them carefully and candidly, and 
not only does the fear of a corrupt- 
ed Bible vanish, but the integrity of 
the sacred text, is most wonderfully 
Vo. L—Ch. Adv. 





established. Ninety-nine hundredths 
of them—I think-I may safely say—— 
are manifest slips of the pen, mistakes 
or oversights of transcribers, or errors 
of the press—exactly like what you 
may see in a collection of the same 
kind, made by Mr. Carey, in his first 
edition of our translation of the Bi- 
ble, printed in this city; and like 
what you may now find, in almost all 
the Bibles that you daily read. But 
do any of you think that you are in 
danger of mistaking the truths of 
your Bible, because of these errors of 
the press? You know you do not.— 
And competent judges have given it 
as their opinion, that the most cor- 
rupt copy of the Greek New Testa- 
ment that can be found, if taken al- 
together, would not change one impor- 
tant truth of the sacred volume. 

You will not understand, howe- 
ver, that among these various readings 
thereare notsome of very considerable 
importance, for ascertaining the true 
sense of particular passages, and with . 
a view to determine whether certain _ 
clauses or periods, ought to be retain- 
ed or rejected. But when the whole 
are brought together and compared, 
the true reading is, in general, not 
difficult to be judged of; and the mind 
of the biblical scholar is satisfied, and 
even delighted, to find that his faith 
in scripture is not shaken, but great- 
ly confirmed.—To find, that although 
a perpetual miracle has not beer 
wrought—for nothing less would have 
been sufficient—to prevent the slips 
and errors of transcribers and prin- 
ters, yet that the providence of God 
has manifestly and wonderfully pre- 
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served his revealed truth, so that it 
has remained uncorrupted to the pre- 
sent time. It is well observed by 
Greisbach that,* “THe worp of Gop 
is not changed, when a term or two 
is expunged, or added, or changed 
for another, in the vulgar text. ‘That 
which is usually called the Word of 
God, agreeably to a Hebrew rather 
than a Latin appellation, is contained 
in the sense of sacred scripture; and 
does not so depend on syllables and 
letters, as that the real word of God, 
that is, the doctrine of Christ and the 
apostles, is destroyed, when (on the 
best reason and authority, and with 
a perfect preservation of the sense,) 
a particular term is changed—Tue 
worD OF Gop ENDURETH FOREVER! 
Nor is it rendered uncertain by the 
labours of modest and pious criticks, 
whose sole aim it is, that by the help 
of God, they may render the divine 
word as certain as possible.” 

In translating the revealed will of 
God out of the original into other 
languages, an accurate knowledge of 
both, as well as the greatest care and 
fidelity, ought certainly to be pos- 
sessed by the translators. And these 
were unquestionably the qualifica- 
tions, and that in a very eminent de- 
gree, of those who formed our com- 
mon English translation of the Bible. 
I do not believe they are charge- 
able with a known or wilful perver- 
sion of a single phrase or word of the 
original text. After a diligent and 
repeated comparison, for myself, of 
the whole of this translation of the 
New Testament with the original 





* Deinde non ideo verdum Dei mutatur, 
quia in textu vulgari unum alterumve 
vocabulum deletur aut additur aut cum 
alio permutatur. Quod, hebraico magis 
quam latino nomine, verbum Dei appellare 
solent, continetur sensu scriputre sacrz ; 
non autem ita in ipsis syllabis atque literis 
Consistet, ut mutato (ob gravissimas ra- 
tiones et auctoritates, ac salvo sensu) vo- 
cabulo quodam, ipsum Dei verbum, hoc 
est doctrina Christi ac apostolorum, pereat. 
***** Verbum Dei manet in zternum ! 
Nec incertum sit studiis criticorum modes- 
torum atque piorum, qui unice id agunt, 
ut, Deo auxiliante, quam possunt maxime 
verbum divinum reddant certissimum. 

Proleg, sect. 1. 


Greek, and the various readings of 
Griesbach, I do think that it gives 
one of the best exhibitions of the 
truth of God, in that portion of his 
holy word, that ever was or ever can 
be made. I do not say that the trans- 
lation is perfect.—It is human, and it 
ought to be considered as fairly open 
toevery real improvement. Particu- 
lar words and passages might doubt- 
less be somewhat more perfectly ren- 
dered. But hundreds of proposed 
amendments would, if made, be, in my 
opinion, changes for the worse,and not 
for the better. And itis not without 
ereat cegret that l ever hear this trans- 
lation, or any part of it, spoken of 
in a manner which is calculated, al- 
though it be not intended, to make 
an unlettered Christian distrust its 
fidelity and general accuracy. It 
certainly is both faithful and accu- 
rate, beyond what can usually be met 
with, or hoped for, in productions 
inerely human. 

In regard to the Old ‘Testament, 
although the fidelity of the transla- 
tors was as great, doubtless, in ren- 
dering that, as in the other part of 
their work, and although they were 
certainly well acquainted with the 
Hebrew language, yet they did lack 
some means of making a perfect 
translation, which have been furnish- 
ed since their time. By the aid of 
these means, I.owth has given a new 
translation of the prophecy of Isaiah ; 
and some other parts of the Old Tes- 
tament have been translated by 
others, in such manner as to be, at 
least in the opinion of many, a sen- 
sible improvement of the old version. 
Yet even here, the principal improve- 
ment lies in removing some obscuri- 
ties, and bringing to view some la- 
tent beauties and energies, of the ori- 
ginal writers. So far as I can judge 
and recollect, they do not exhibit, in 
the old version, a single error which 
is so connected with either faith or 
practice, as to be important to the 
common reader. 

The truth is, that almost every 
language has peculiarities that can- 
not be perfectly translated. Those 
who are familiar with the original 
languages of the Bible, see these pe- 
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culiarities, and wish to transfuse 
them into a translation. But when 
they attempt to do it, they often find 
that they have not succeeded a whit 
better than others had done before. 
Dr. Young has remarked, “ that the 
numerous attempts to translate Ho- 
mer, show that Homer has never 
been translated.” Those who read 
the wonderful poems of that ancient 
author in the original, see some beau- 
ties which they do not see in any 
translation. ‘They try to transfer 
these beauties into their mother 
tongue, and they fail, like all their 
predecessors. It is exactly so with 
the incomparable originals of the holy 
scriptures. Many attempts at a new 
and more perfect translation have, 
on the whole, not been as successful 
as those which preceded them. For 
myself, I strongly incline to the opi- 
nion, that any new translation of the 
whole Bible which could now be ob- 
tained, would not, take it altogether, 
be as good as the old. Particular 
passages would probably be im- 
proved, but the defects in other re- 
spects, would, it is likely, more than 
counterbalance all the improvements. 
If we could have a Bible in which 
the common version should stand 
exactly as it is, with the exception 
of a few places in which criticks and 
commentators are much agreed that 
changes might be made for the better, 
and agreed too in regard to what the 
changes should be, it would, [ think, 
be desirable. But such a work is 
scarcely to be hoped for; and to one 
in Which the changes should be nu- 
merous and extensive, there is, in 
my mind, the most serious objece 
tions. As the matter now stands, 
those who take an interest in reveal- 
ed truth, although entirely unac- 
quainted with the original languages 
of the Bible, can, and often do, learn 
from commentators and preachers of 
the gospel, what can be said in favour 
of an improved rendering of certain 
words and phrases. It seems better 
to leave the matter here, than to at- 
tempt something which may not ve 
at once safe and practicable. 

In fine, my young friends, let no- 
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thing that you hear—and sometimes, 
I admit, very properly hear—about 
the import of this or that original 
word, or phrase, lead you to suspect 
that you do not read the true sense of 
the sacred scriptures, in the common 
or vulgar version of your Bibles. Take 
from speakers, or commentators, 
every real illustration of the original 
sacred text, which they may satisfy 
you that they furnish. This you ought 
certainly to do. But rely upon it, 
that every thing which goes to inva- 
lidate a doctrine or truth, which you 
find in a plain passage of your Bible, 
as you now have it,—especially if it 
is confirmed by other passages—is a 
deception. Here, is the true test— 
Is the doctrine questioned in a parti- 
cular text, clearly taught in other 
texts? If it is, let the critick have 
his way, rather than trouble your- 
selves much about it—He may be 
right, or he may be wrong. But the 
doctrine in question is true, if it is 
clearly taught in any part of the sa- 
cred volume, and especially if it be 
repeatedly taught. And as to all at- 
tempts to make those who cannot 


judge for themselves of the original 


languages of scripture, believe that 
the vulgar version does not give a 
right view of any important truth of 
revelation, they are attempts of the 
most wicked and mischievous kind. 
Let me now, in closing this lee- 
ture, beg your very serious attention 
to two or three remarks and advices 
of a practical kind, arising out of 
what you have heard at this time. 
1. Often think on the treasure which ~ 
you possess in having the Bible— - 
having it in your own hands, and be- 
ing able to read it in your own lan- 
guage. This is not thought on, a 
hundredth part as much as it ought 
to be; nor with any proper measure 
of that lively gratitude to God, for 
his distinguishing favour in this re- 
spect, which all who have received 
the favour, ought to feel and to ex- 
press. The Bible is really the sux 
of the moral system. ‘Take it from 
the world, and a night of ignorance 
and vice, of the most awful kind, 
would immediately succeed. There 
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is not now a people on the face of the 
earth who are not idolaters, except 
those whom the Bible has kept from 
being so. There never was a people 
that did not run into idolatry, of some. 
kind, unless preserved from it by re- 
velation. ‘The Mahometans form no 
exception. The Koran borrowed 
from the Bible the doctrines which 
keep the Mussulmen from worship- 
ping idols. The most learned and 
refined nations of heathen antiquity, 
the Egyptians, Babylonians, Greeks, 
and Romans, were more various, and 
more sottish, i in their idolatry, than 
the barbarous nations that they de- 
spised. ‘The Chinese, Persians, and 
Hindoos, in modern times, are all 
idolaters, in some form or other. Yes, 
and but for the Bible, you, my dear 
youth, in place of coming here this 
evening to worship the true God, and 
to hear of this blessed book, might 
have come here to worship stocks or 
stones, and some of you to be offered 
in sacrifice to an idol. Bind the Bi- 
ble to your hearts. Never open it but 
with reverence, as the revealed will 
of God.— Never open it without gra- 
titude to God, that he has revealed 
his will to man; and that he has 
given you the happy lot to possess 
this inestimable treasure. 

. Remember that where God has 
given much, he will require the more. 
“ This (said our Saviour) is the con- 
demnation, that light has come into 
the world, and men have loved dark- 
ness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil.—The servant that 
knew his Lord’s will, and did it not, 
shall be beaten with many stripes.” 
It is the greatest of mercies to live 
under the light of the gospel; but it 
will prove the greatest of curses to 
die under that light, to all whom the 
gospel shall not have made wise unto 
salvation. Yes, verily, this gospel 


will either prove “the savour of life 
unto life, or of death unto death,” to 
all who are acquainted with it. The 
possession of it is a privilege, a talent, 
a treasure, for which you have a high 
and solemn account to render. Now, 
that you may render up this account, 
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“with joy, and not with grief,” let 
me— 

Sdly. Most earnestly and tenderly 
counsel and exhort you, not only to 
read and study the scriptures with di- 
ligence and care, so that your minds 
may be thoroughly embued with 
divine truth, but to seek earnestly of 
God the influences of his Holy Spi- 
rit—of that same blessed Agent by 
whom the scriptures were indited— 
to seal his word on your hearts—to 
“sanctify you through the truth.” 
Never be content with intellectual 
attainments merely, in scriptural 
knowledge. This knowledge i is Va- 
luable chiefly with a view to its prac- 
tical influence. Let me particularly 
recommend that you daily read the 
holy scriptures, not only with seri- 
ousness, but with prayer. Yes, let 
not the day pass, in ordinary circum- 
stances, in which you do not atten- 
tively peruse at least a small portion 
of the word of life, accompanied 
with earnest prayer that God ma 
bless it to your souls. I question if 
this practice was ever long continued 
without sensible benefit. Try it, 
precious youth, and may God grant 
that the benefit you derive from it, 
inay be not only sensible but saving. 

4. Take your part, cordially and 
actively, in endeavouring to put the 
sacred scriptures into the hands of 
those who have hitherto remained 
ignorant of them. It is your happi- 
ness to live at a time when vigorous 
exertions are making, both to trans- 
late the word of God into many lan- 
guages in which it has never yet been 
read, and to enable and persuade 
those whom poverty or carelessness 
have hitherto kept from reading it in 
the languages into which it has alrea- 
dy been translated, to avail them- 
selves of the richest blessing which 
a gracious God has ever bestowed on 
a ‘guilty world. In this holy work, 
this heavenly charity, cherish a sa- 
cred emulation to take your full 
share. Whether male or female, let 
no individual who is not now a mem- 
ber of a Bible society, or who has not 
contributed something to the Bible 
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cause, neglect any longer to partake 
in the honour, the happiness, and the 
duty of potenenenag 588 promoting 
such institutions. To the rising ge- 
neration, the whole of this labour of 
love, this inestimably important con- 
cern, must soon be committed. And 
as they will answer it to God and to 
perishing millions, they should look 
well, that they neither shrink from 
the labour, nor perform it slothfully. 
Rather let them far exceed, as we 
hope they will, all that their fathers 
have done; and receive, in the largest 
measure, the high reward of those, 
who, having “turned many unto right- 
eousness, shall shine as the stars for- 
ever and ever.” 


a —- 


REMARKS ON THE ATONEMENT, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ITS EX- 
TENT. 


(Concluded from p. 345.) 


4. The preceding argument leads 
us very naturally to contemplate the 
EFFECTS of the atonement. 

These have been frequently ad- 
verted to in the foregoing remarks; 
but as the field is Kt and abounds 
in streams of living water, and is 
clothed with green pastures, which 
delight the eyes and gladden the 
heart, it cannot be irksome to take a 
more extensive survey of it. The 
death of Christ, as has already been 
shown, was not to render salvation 
possible, but to ensure it to all those 
for whom it was offered. Itis every 
where declared to be an expiation 
of sin, of all sin, unbelief among the 
rest; and to say that Christ by dying 
has rendered the pardon of unbelief 
possible, provided the person be- 
lieves, is akin to contradiction. It 
is not faith which puts efficacy into 
the atonement, but it is the atone- 
ment which gives origin to faith. To 
say otherwise, is to make faith a me- 
ritorious ground of salvation. But 
to proceed—Not only was the design 
of this great transaction to secure 
the salvation of those for whom it 
was made, and its nature adapted to 
that design; but its effects are every 















where spoken of as peace with God, 
justification, the bestowment of pre- 
sent grace, and complete enjoyment 
of glory and felicity, at the right hand 
of God. 

Between the bearing of their ini- 
quities and their justification, there 
is an inseparable connexion. By his 
knowledge (iny73 by the knowledge 
of him) shall my righteous servant 
justify many; (why?) for he shall 
bear their iniquities. Is. lili. 11. If 
then he bore the iniquities of all, he 
must justify all, and of course glorify 
all. His people are one with him- 
self. Thus, Gal. ili. 29, the apostle 
takes it for granted, that if they are 
Christ’s, then are they Abraham’s 
seed. And how does he arrive at 
this conclusion? From the fact (v. 
16.) that Christ is Abraham’s seed, 
—thus proving their oneness with 
Christ. Hence too they are said to 
be crucified with Christ—to have 
died together with Christ—to be 
dead with Christ from the elements 
of the world—to be risen with Christ. 
This is the mystery of godliness. 
Their union to him serves as a ground 
for the imputation of his merit to 
them. By imputation his actions be- 
came their actions, his sufferings 
their sufferings, his righteousness 
their righteousness, and their sins 
his sins. He died—but death is the 
wages of sin. Rom. vi. 23. His Fa- 
ther’s face was hid from him; he was 
forsaken, but the righteous are never 
forsaken. Ps. xxxvii. 25. He calls 
himself “a worm, and no man.” Ps. 
xxii. 6, comp. verses 1 and 8. Thus 
we see very plainly, the justice of re-- 
leasing his people on account of what . 
he himself has done. 

The very terms by which his 
atonement is expressed, fully prove 
the connexion between his sufferings 
and the release of his people. It is 
called 153, @ covering, xataAdayn, 
a reconciliation. If the parties at 
variance be reconciled, the atone- 
ment must be efficacious. “He hath 
redeemed us from the curse of the 
law, being made a curse for us.” If 
all men were so redeemed, they 
could never be condemned. The 
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very condemnation of the law is a 
curse, and if this curse be removed 
the condemnation is no more. Nor 
is this a conditional redemption 
from the curse. Scripture nowhere 
says so; and besides, it was when he 
was made a curse for us, and not 
when we believe, that this deliver- 
ance was secured. Hence, as was 
shown before, God would be unjust 
in finally condemning the person 
thus redeemed; unjust, not to the 
sinner himself, but to Christ who re- 
deemed him from the curse. This 
reconciliation to God, though en- 
sured to our Surety at and by his 
death, is not applied to us until by 
faith we become interested in the 
great transaction which procured it. 
Tn the same way he is said to have 
washed us in his blood. He ensured 
it at his death, and applies it in due 
time. “For if when we were ene- 
mies we were reconciled to God by 
the death of his Son, much more be- 
ing reconciled shall we be saved by 
his life” Rom. v. 10. “ All things 
are of God, who hath reconciled us 
to himself by Jesus Christ.” 2 Cor. 
v.18. This does not surely mean 
that the reconciliation is entirely on 
the part of the sinner, and not a re- 
conciliation of God to the sinner. 
Such an interpretation of these pas- 
saves is contrary to the scriptural 
usage of the word reconciliation. 
“If thy brother hath aught against 
thee (not if thou hast aught against 
thy brother)—go, be reconciled to 
thy brother. Again—Such an inter- 
pretation is contrary to the design 
of the atonement, which was not to 
do away the enmity of the sinner, 
but to appease the justice of an of- 
fended Majesty, that God might be 
just and yet the justifier of him that 
believeth. And finally, the reconci- 
liation of the sinner to God, i.e. his 
conversion, is effected not by the 
death of Christ, but by the operations 
of the Spirit consequent on his death; 
—whereas the reconciliation here 
spoken of is effected “by the death 
of his Son.” 

“In whom we have redemption 
(amoAvtpeoy) through his blood, even 
the forgiveness of sins.” Col. i. 14, 


SEPT. 


Here we are told what this redemp- 
tion was. It was not by power, but 
it was the forgiveness of sins.— 
Atonement and forgiveness are so 
intimately connected, and so neces- 
sarily concomitant, that the Holy 
Spirit does not think it proper in 
this passage even to separate them. 
To me it seems as clear as the beams 
of day, that those who have redemp- 
tion through his blood have also the 
remission of sins—And if all have 
redemption through his blood, then 
will all infallibly be pardoned.— 
“Their sins and their iniquities wil! 
I remember no more against them :— 
now where remission of these is there 
is no more offering for sin.” Heb. xi. 
18. But if some for whom an atone- 
ment has been made may be lost, here 
is another offering for sin. 

“Who was delivered for our of- 
fences, and raised again for our jus- 
tification.” Rom. iv. 25. If he was 
delivered for the offences of all, ther 
too was he raised for the justifica- 
tion of all. “And you that were 
sometime alienated and enemies in 
your mind by wicked works, yet now 
hath he reconciled in the body of his 
flesh through death, to present you 
holy and unblameable and unreprov- 
able in his sight.” Col. 1.22. If he 
hath reconciled all, then must all be 
presented holy and unblameable and 
unreprovable in his sight. We are ac- 
cepted in the Beloved, made comely 
by his comeliness put upon us. In what 
sense, I ask, are they reconciled te 
God, who shall drink his wrath with- 
out mixture for ever and ever? The 
reason assigned for deliverance from 
the pit is because a ransom has been 
found; and if this ransom is found 
for all, then will all be delivered. 
“Neither by the blood of goats and 
of calves, but by his own blood, he 
entered once into the holy place, hav- 
ing obtained eternal redemption for 
us.” Heb. ix. 12. It seems to me 
that definite atonement, or universal 
salvation, cannot possibly be avoided. 

Hence the apostle argues a for- 
tiori, “He that spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all, 
how shall he not with him also freely 
give (yapoeras) all things” Rom 
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viii. 32. The argument here is from 
the gift of Christ freely, without any 
merit, or even faith on our part, to 
the gift of all other things freely; 
and if you explain it that other things 
will be given if we believe, then must 
you also maintain that Christ was 
xiven in consequence of our belief. 
Besides, if he will give all things, 
faith must of course be included, and 
then on your own hypothesis all 
other gifts must follow. If Christ 
was given for all men, then will all 
men receive every other gift freely, 
even faith, repentance, and heaven. 

The scriptural argumentation is, 
that if we were reconciled to God by 
the death of his Son, much more be- 
ing reconciled, shall we be saved by 
his life. We have been reconciled, 
say some, but much less shal! we be 
saved by his life: or rather we shall 
not be saved at all by his life. The 
scriptural system is this: Christ has 
sheep; he lays down his life for his 
sheep; as a consequence or effect, 
nis sheep are made to hear his voice; 
and as the result of the whole, he 
xives to them eternal life. By his 
stripes we are healed. He gave him- 
self for us, that we might receive the 
adoption of sons, and “because we 
are sons, God hath sent forth the 
sprit of his Son into our hearts, cry- 
ing, Abba Father.” Gal. iv. 5. 

If I find a person in distress, 
whom I am able to relieve, and do 
not relieve him, I plainly declare 
ipso facto that I do not will his re- 
lease: So when the Almighty leaves 
a person destitute of faith, he fully 
declares that he does not will the 
salvation of that person. Those for 
whom his Son died he wills to save, 
and in due time he regenerates, jus- 
tifies, adopts, sanctifies and glorifies 
them. Rom. viii. 25—3S0. 

5. The atonement was the fruit of 
special love. “In this was mani- 
tested the love of God, because that 
God sent his only begotten Son into 
the world that we might live through 
him.” The evidence of the love con- 
sisted in the gift, and in the design 
that we might live through him. 
“Herein is love,” &c. “The life 
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which I now live I live by the faith 
of the Son of God, who loved me, 
and (therefore) gave himself for me.” 
Gal. 1. 20. “He loved the church, 
and (for this reason) gave himself 
for it.” “God so loved,” &c. “As 
the Father hath loved me, so have t 
loved you.” “Greater love than this 
hath no man, than that a man la 

down his life for his friends.” But 
to prove that the death of Christ re- 
sulted from special love is, we pre- 
sume, needless. 

All men are not the objects of this 
special love. Peter and Judas were 
certainly not equally the objects of 
his love from eternity. ‘ Jacob have 
I loved, but Esau have I hated.” 
This peculiar love is confined to the 
elect. “I have loved thee with an 
everlasting love, therefore with lov- 
ing kindness have I drawn thee.” It 
is only those who are drawn whe 
are the objects of this special love. 
Some indeed would make us believe 
that God has no special love to the 
elect prior to their conversion; but 
this is contrary to every representa- 
tion of scripture. “ We love him be- 
cause he first loved us.” Their very 
conversion proceeded from great 
love to them. “ But God, who is 
rich in mercy, for bis great love 
wherewith he loved us, even when 
we were dead in sins, hath quicken- 
ed us together with Christ—that in 
the ages to come he might shew the 
exceeding riches of his grace,” &c. 
Eph. 1. 4—7. The argument stands 
thus: All men are not the objects of 
special love; those for whom the » 
atonement was made were objects of . 
special love; therefore, the atone- 
ment was not made for all. 

The love of God is known tousonly 
by the manifestations of it. Equal 
manifestations of it to different indi- 
viduals imply equal degrees of love 
to those individuals; and as Christ 
is every where represented as infi- 
nitely the greatest gift, in compari- 
son with which all others are as no- 
thing, it will necessarily follow, if 
this gift were bestowed upon all, the 
elect cannot have special reasons for 
love and adoration. How sucha no- 
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tion corresponds with the descrip- 
tions of special love, and with the 
final song of the redeemed, I leave 
for others to determine. If they, 
more than the reprobate, are indebt- 
ed to grace, it is not to Christ, for 
he is supposed to have given himself 
equally for all. To the Holy Spirit 
indeed they are under peculiar obli- 

tions who has applied to them 
only, what was purchased for all. 
Those whom Christ loved he loved 
even till the end. Indeed if Christ 
had no more love to the elect than 
to the reprobate when he died for 
them, it is easy to prove, on these 
lax principles, that the atonement 
did not proceed from love at all. If 
he died for the reprobate, what in- 
duced him to die for them? Was it 
out of love to them—that they might 
be benefited by his death? This can- 
not be asserted that he meant to be- 
nefit them by it, else his design must 
fail of accomplishment. It must 
therefore have been with no design, 
or to render them eternally more 
miserable—neither of which horrible 
assertions dare any man ascribe to 
that peaceful errand which was not 
to condemn the world, but that the 
world through him might be saved. 
The condemnation of the reprobate 
will, we acknowledge, be greatly en- 
hanced by the gift of the Saviour, 
but this did not, properly speaking, 
enter into the design of the atone- 
ment, but must necessarily grow out 
of the enmity of the human heart 
coming into contact with this glori- 
ous exhibition of the divine cha- 
racter. 

6. Let us close the discussion by 
examining some of the consequences 
of the opposite doctrine. 

1. It fails to ascribe equal honour 
to the several persons of the blessed 
Trinity. It supposes that God the 
Son so loved all men as to open a 
way fully for their salvation; but that 
God the Father had not love enough 
to all, to elect them, nor God the Holy 
Ghost to apply this salvation, so 
fully and freely offered. But if God 
the Father selected a part for whom 
salvation should be provided, and 
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the Son purchased salvation for this 
part, and the Holy Ghost applies it 
to this part, the plan is perfectly con- 
sistent, and we must worship the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost with 
equal and delightful aspirations of 
praise, 

2. It supposes that Christ is not 
a full Saviour—that he laid down 
his life for persons whom he never 
intended to save. Far from intend- 
ing their salvation, which sacred 
scripture every where speaks of as 
his design towards those for whom 
he laid down his life, that by this 
very act, (which we have always re- 
garded as the highest manifestation 
of love and mercy) he intended to 
aggravate to all eternity their con- 
demnation. It supposes that he 
partly discharges the office of a 
priest by dying for them, and partly 
renounces it by refusing to intercede 
for them. “I pray not for the world” 
—nor- for his immediate disciples 
only, “but for all these who shall 
believe on me through their word.” 
John xvii. 20. “ Wherefore he is 
able also to save them to the utter- 
most that come unto God by him, 
(and why?) seeing he ever liveth to 
make intercession for them.” Heb. 
vil. 25. If therefore he does not 
live to make intercession for the re- 
probate he is not able to save them, 
and is not a full Saviour. “ And if 
any man sin, we have an Advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
Righteous; and he is the propitiation 
for our sins,” (1 John ii. 1, 2.) i. e. 
those for whom he is an advocate. 

It supposes that he died for per- 
sons who will never be at all affect- 
ed by his death, who have never been 
made acquainted with this salvation, 
and who will be finally condemned 
entirely on the covenant of works. 
Scripture every where speaks of this 
not only as a great, but also ‘a full 
salvation, including in it, not only 
a deliverance from condemnation, 
but also “gifts for men even the re- 
bellious, that the Lord God might 
dwell among them.” Eph. iv. 8. comp. 
Psalm Ix. 18. It is vain to say, that 
the non-elect will not have them, be- 




















cause they are purchased not for 
those who will have them, but “ for 


the rebellious.” These gifts were 
purchased “that the Lord God might 
dwell among men,” and of course 
every requisite to such an inhabita- 
tion—faith, repentance, humility, 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, obedi- 
ence, eternal life. Christ went also 
to prepare a place for his people. 
How can the reprobate enter hea- 
ven, if there be no place prepared 
for them? Now, if Christ purchased 
these gifts for all men, since they 
are all treasured up in him, he will 
assurediy bestow them upon all, for 
whom they were purchased :—at any 
rate, they cannot in justice or in 
truth be withheld, for “he shall see 
his seed, he shall see of the travail 
of his soul and be satisfied.” 

3. The doctrine of general atone- 
ment seems to involve a denial of 
the attributes of God. 

Of his mercy. If the way be open- 
ed so that mercy may operate in the 
salvation of all, tu suppose it not to 
operate, is to deny its existence. A 
dormant attribute, where such an at- 
tribute may display itself, is no attri- 
bute. This does not hold equall 

inst the definite atonement. If 
all had been left in sin, it would 
have implied not a want of mercy, 
but only that a way for its exercise 
was not opened. Then to open a 
way for the exercise of mercy to- 
wards a part, implies no want of it 
towards the remaining part. 

Of his justice. If impenitence 
and unbelief are sins, they too must 
have been atoned for, or else all 
sins were not expiated, and of course 
salvation is not rendered possible to 
any. Besides, the wicked are pun- 
ished not only for impenitence and 
unbelief, as some would persuade us, 
but all their sins, “according to the 
deeds done in the body.” Now if 
their Redeemer has suffered in their 
stead, how shall we reconcile their 
condemnation not only with the 
mercy of God, who is slow to anger 
and does not willingly afflict the 
children of men, but how shall we 
reconcile it even with his justice? 
Vou. L—Ch. Adv. 
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We frequently hear the advocates 
of a general atonement argue against 
the Universalists, from the justice of 
God. If the justice of God has not 
been satisfied for the elect, then cer- 
tainly justice does net require the 
condemnation of any, else even these 
could never be saved; but if justice 
has been satisfied for the elect and 
not for all, definite atonement is es- 
tablished, and if justice has been sa- 
tisfied for ail men, we cannot surely 
argue that justice requires the con- 
demnation of any. 

One objection on the opposite side 
I shall take notice of, and the one 
which is always urged, and with the 
greatest plausibility and confidence— 
and this protracted discussion shall 
then be closed. 

The offers of the gospel, it is said, 
are made to all, and it is the duty of 
all to have faith: and how is this 
compatible with the supposition that 
salvation has been provided for only 
a partr 

But what, I ask, are the offers of 
the gospel? They are pardon, holi- 
ness, faith, the Holy Ghost; not only 
eternal life, but also every requisite 
to the attainment of it. Many ef 
these, on their own supposition, are 
not provided for any but the elect, 
and none of them designed for any 
others: consequently, the objection 
bears as much against their own sys- 
tem, as against what is at present 
advocated. Indeed there is nothing 
at all insincere in the declaration 
that “whosoever will may drink of 
the waters of life freely.” Farther, - 
faith is a hearty belief of the decla-. 
rations of God. It is equally the 
duty of all intelligent creatures; and 
their obligation to believe by no 
means results from the fact that 
Christ died for them; and the rea- 
son why it saves men and not de- 
vils is, because the salvation previded 
does not suit the case of devils. If 
faith were a belief that Christ died 
for me in particular, the objection 
would indeed be insuperable; but 
that alone which is revealed is an 
object of faith, and the want of it is 


therefore criminal and merits pun- 
3D 
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ishment. If they felt themselves to 
be miserable hell deserving sinners, 
and believed cordially that God has 
provided a full and free salvation, 
exactly adapted to their situation, 
they must, I had almost said neces- 
sarily, comply with these offers; 
and their not so feeling and so be- 
lieving is their sin, making God out 
a liar, and merits eternal ‘perdition. 
Their refusal arises from their blind- 
ness, and obstinacy, and malignity; 
and this is their crime, and punish- 
ment ought to be proportioned to 
crime. 

And now that the writer of this 
essay, and all those who shall favour 
it with a perusal, may be justified 
freely through the redemption that 
is in Christ Jesus, may be adopted 
into that blessed family of which 
he is the head, may be made heirs of 
God and joint heirs with Jesus 
Christ, sealed by the Holy Spirit of 
promise, and be enabled to let our 
light so shine before men that they, 
seeing our works, may glorify our 
Father who is in heaven—and may 
be of that number who love not in 
word neither in tongue; but in deed 
and in truth (1 
those believing saints in whom the 
Lord when he shall come shall be 
glorified and admired (2 Thess. 1. 
10.); and may sit down with Abra- 
ham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the 
kingdom of God, and explore eter- 
nally “the height, and depth, and 
length, and breadth of the love of 
God which passes knowledge”—is 
the prayer of PHILALETHES. 


— - 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 


DISSERTATION ON THE ABRAHAMICK 
COVENANT. 


The charter which secures to a 
people their political existence and 
many distinguishing privileges, al- 
ways affords ‘them a subject of pleas- 
ing and interesting consideration. 


The nations that have arisen to emi- 
nence and glory, have never failed to 
manifest with what pleasure they con- 
template their origin—the founder of 
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t John iii. 18)—of 


venant. SEP’, 
their government, and the framers of 
a constitution which has secured to 
them their prosperity and happiness. 
They generally celebrate some great 
personage as the father of their coun- 
tr y—their emancipator,and lawgiver, 
And shall not Christians, who profess 
to be members of the Church of God, 
with pleasure contemplate the char- 
ter of their inestimable rights and 
privileges? That church ever has 
been, and ever will be, the glory of 
all lands—it is that commonwealth 
of Israel where spiritual freedom, 
and all that is great and glorious, are 


enjoyed. It is called in the Old Tes- 
tament, “the congregation of the 


Lord ;” and in the new, “the Church 
of God. ” It isalsocalled “the King- 
dom of God,” and “the Kingdom of 
his dear Son.” All these appeliations 
declare it to be of divine origin. It 
is so exhibited by its publick docu- 
ments—by its laws and its history. 
All the governments which have ever 
existed, and by which nations have 
been ruled in the character of politi- 
cal bodies, were of human origin, and 
consisted merely of human laws and 
constitutions, the Jewish common- 
wealth alone excepted. No man, nor 
combination of men, could ever origi- 
nate a society properly called the so- 
ciety or church of God. A society, 
or church of men, they may form, but 
God must be the founder and builder 
of his own church. That men now 
meet and organize congregations, 

called churches, militates not against 
the truth of these remarks. For when 
they thus meet and form themselves 
into a particular church, or congre- 
gation, it is upon the principle that 
they are already members of the one 
great universal Church of God; and 
therefore have authority from him to 
spread that church into particular 
sections, or societies, for their local 
convenience and edification: Ac- 
cordingly all such societies, when 
duly formed, take the laws and regu- 
lations, and plead the immunities 
given to the church universal. And 
thus they are parts of the one church, 
to which God has given the one char- 
ter, and the one code of laws. It is 
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therefore a matter of the first impor- 
tance to us, as members of a society 
called the Church of God, that we be 
able to produce the charter, or con- 
stitution of that church, ratified by 
its divine author. It is also neces- 
sary that we rightly understand the 
nature of that constitution, in order 
to enjoy its privileges, and perform 
the duties required of us. ‘To these 
objects our attention will be directed 
in the present dissertation. 

It will be of considerable use in 
our inquiry after the constitution of 
the Church of God, to define what 
we mean by that church. It is not 
the house where people worship; it 
is not a company of men come toge- 
ther upon their own authority to per- 
form some religious rites, or worship 
of their own invention; but it is a 
society separated from the world by 
the constitution of God, and which 
worships him ina social Sy: 
upon his authority and according to 
his laws and institutions. Thus, 
wherever there are two or three of 
Christ’s publick servants to adminis- 
ter his word and ordinances, in a good 
degree of truth and purity, to a peo- 
ple professing faith and obedience to 
Him, there we are to recognise God’s 
chuech,. i i. e. we there have a section 
of the one great Church of God, and 
Kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

It is necessary also to define, in 
this place, what we understand by 
the constitution of the church. The 
term, constitution, signifies the act of 
establishing any order of things; and 
also an order of things itself, when 
established. And when applied to 
political or federal bodies, it signifies 

either their first organization, or the 
instrument by which they are orga- 
nized, and which contains their form 
of government—their rights and 
pr iviles es and their relative and cor- 
responding duties. Such is the na- 
ture of the federal constitution of the 
United States, under which we live; 
and such the general nature of ail 
constitutions among inen. The term, 
charter, is in many respects, of the 
same signification. It is an instru- 
ment of writing, by which certain 
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rights, privileges, and immunities, 
are granted and secured. Thus when 
a colony, a state, or a bank, is char- 
tered, it receives its legal and formal 
existence, and such rights and privi- 
leges as are specified 1 in the charter. 
According to this exposition of the 
terms, constitution and charter, we 
shall use them in the present discus- 
sion. The reason why we employ 
them, in preference to the term cove- 
nant, used in our translation of the 
Bible, will hereafter be given. 

The important inquiry to which 
we now proceed is, where is the ori- 
ginal record of the charter, or consti- 
tution of the Church of God? We 
say that it is to be found in the seven- 
teenth chapter of the Book of Gene- 
sis, and no where else. ‘There are 
some professing Christians who dif- 
fer from us on this point, and who 
deny that God had a church, proper- 
ly so called, before the days of John 
the Baptist ‘and eur Saviour. It be- 
comes such to prove that God had no 
people separated from the world by 
his appointment,and who worshipped 
him in a social capacity, upon his 
authority, and according to his laws 
and institutions, for four thousand 
years. It becomes them also to pro- 
duce from the New Testament the 
first edition of that instrument, by 
which the church was organized, and 
received its laws, rl hts and privi- 
leges. But in vain * we put them 
upon the proof of these things. By 
them, however, we are put upon the 
defensive, and we must prove and 
illustrate our position, that the con- 
stitution of the church is no where 
to be found, except in the 17th chap- 
ter of Genesis. 

We found what is called the 
Church of God, in existence from the 
time we were capable of knowing 
any thing. Our fathers thus found it, 
and in this manner we can trace it, 
back to the days of the apostles. 
We find them, in their discourses, 
speaking of the church as our fathers 
did, giving no intimation that it origi- 
nated with them. When the Apostle 
Peter preached, on the day of Pente- 
cost, and the days following, as re- 
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corded in Acts iii.; we are told that, 
“the Lord added to the church daily, 
such as should be saved.” What 
church? It certainly was in exist- 
ence before this time, and was a so- 
ciety well known. We have neither 
here, nor in the preceding chapters, 
any account of its origin, or consti- 
tution. This carries us back to the 
three years of the publick ministry of 
our Saviour, as recorded in the Evan- 
gelists. But here we also find the 
church spoken of, as already in ex- 
istence. The people of God, or 
which is the same, “the congregation 
of the Lord,” had said by the prophet 
Isaiah, “unto us a child is born, unto 
us a son is given;” and Christ was 
born “of the seed of David, accord- 
ing to the flesh.” Now, he was either 
born ina church state, or in a hea- 
then state. If the congregation of 
the Lord, and the seed of David, 
were not then the Church of God, 
he was born and educated in a hea- 
then state, an alien from God’s church, 
and a stranger to the constitution of 
promise. Let those believe this who 
ean. We find a society of people, 
among whom Christ was born and 
educated, separated from the world 
unto God, by his special constitution 
—who had his laws and institutions 
and his worship, still continued among 
them. He had the mark of circum- 
cision, the distinguishing rite of God’s 
people, put upon him. In this so- 
ciety, we are told that he found “his 
father’s house, the house of prayer,” 
where his peculiar people were to 
meet to worship him. John ii. 16. 
But if Christ gave the church its 
first existence in the three years of 
his ministry, let the constitution be 
produced. If we can find it any 
where, it will most probably be either 
in the calling and commissioning of 
his apostles, or in his farewell charge 
to them. But in neither of these in- 
stances do we find any thing that 
can be even construed into it. After 
the call and commission of his disci- 
ples, we find both him and them at- 
tending with the Jews, in the wor- 
ship of the synagogue and the temple 
—they still held communion with 
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the Jews, and formed no separate 
church state. And Christ gave di- 
rections to his disciples, in the 18th 
chapter of Matthew, respecting the 
government and discipline which he 
would have them observe in his 
church, as it was then known to them. 
If an offending brother should, after 
twice conversing with him, prove ob- 
stinate and impenitent, tell it to the 
church. What church would the 
disciples at that time understand, 
except the church of God as then 
existing? We acknowledge that our 
Saviour spoke of the tribunal of the 
particular synagogue, to which an of- 
fending brother was immediately 
amenable; but this tribunal was the 
tribunal of God’s Church, which was 
then in existence among the Jews— 
the people in every synagogue, being 
a constituent part of the one visible 
society, or church. 

In Mat. xvi. 18, our Saviour says, 
alluding to himself, “upon this rock 
I will build my church ;” from which 
some may infer its first constitution. 
But the language will bear no such 
construction. He does not say I do 
now constitute my church upon this 
rock, but [ will build it. If to build 
signifies to originate and organize, 
it was not done new, but to be done 
at some future period, and then this 
period must be pointed vut in a sub- 
sequent part of the New Testament, 
and also the constitution itself. This 
can never be done. The plain and 
obvious import of the language here, 
is, L will build up that church of 
mine which has been in a state of 
decay, according to Amos ix. LI. 
“In that day [ will raise up the ta- 
bernacle of David, that is fallen, and 
close up the breaches thereof, and 
will raise up his ruins, and I will 
build it as in the days of old.” 

All that we read in the Evangelists 
about the kingdom of heaven being 
near at hand, &c. exhibits to us no 
origin and constitution of the Church 
of God. The expression, as may be 
easily proved, only intimates that the 
reizn of the Messiah was at hand, 
wren he would purify his church; 
when he would reign over it, and ex- 
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tend it far and wide, receiving into 
it some of all nations. 

But some may say that the church 
was constituted and received its 
being from John the Baptist. If so, 
we ask again for the constitution. 
John had no authority to create a 
church, but to prepare the church for 
the reception of her Lord. He was 
the forerunner, to warn and prepare 
the people of God for the reign of 
his Son. And when he had preach- 
ed repentance, and introduced the 
Lord Jesus into his church and king- 
dom by baptism, his office was fulfill- 
ed. And he told the Jews that when 
Christ was thus come into his church, 
he would purify it. “He shall tho- 
roughly purge his floor.” Mat. tii. 12. 
His floor must mean his church.— 
Here his peculiar, separate people 
were. Many of them indeed were 
as chaff. They were destitute of 
the life and power of godliness; but 
others were as the wheat, and in the 
winnowing day, the awful day of 
wrath against the unbelieving and 
impenitent Jews, they should be 
swept away, whilst the believing and 
obedient should be gathered home to 
heaven. The floor, the church, would 
then be purged, according to the pro- 
phecy of Mal. il. 1—S. 

We may observe respecting John 
the Baptist, as we did of our Saviour, 
that he was either born and raised 
in a church state, or in a heathen 
state. If ina heathen state he re- 
mained in that state, for he did not, 
[ presume, baptize himself; and we 
know that he never formed a mem- 
ber of the church, under the reign of 
the Messiah. ‘The conclusion is ob- 
vious, that he, of whom some boast 
as the founder of the church, was 
never a member of it himself, but 
lived and died in a heathen state. 
If there be any who can adopt these 
ideas, we certainly must claim to be 
excused. 

We are now led back beyond the 
days of John the Baptist, for the ori- 
gin and constitution of the church. 
And here we need not look for them, 
at least till we go back to the minis- 
try of Moses. Here, and still farther 
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back, Stephen, in Acts vii. 38, leads 
us. He says, speaking of Christ, 
that “he was in the church in the 
wilderness, with the angel that spake 
to him in the Mount Sinai, and with 
our fathers who received the livel 
oracles to give unto us.”—Stephen 
here informs us that the church, of 
which he was a member, was in ex- 
istence when the law was given on 
Mount Sinai, and of course did not 
then receive its first organization. 
The covenant or constitution under 
which the Israelites were put at 
Sinai, was only a temporary arrange- 
ment, calculated for the time being, 
to carry out a previous constitution, 
and to fulfil,in part, the promises 
made to Abraham, which will be far- 
ther illustrated hereafter. In vain 
do we look for the origin of the 
church, until we go back to the his- 
tory of Abraham; and in vain do we 
endeavour to trace it any further. 
To prove this may be proper, before 
we enter upon the examination of 
that covenant, or constitution, re- 
corded in Genesis xvii. 

In the 3d chapter we find the hu- 
man family, immediately after the 
fall, put under a constitution of fa- 
vour; and this became the foundation 
of all God’s future constitutions, or 
dispensations of mercy towards men. 
But according to its language and 
the circumstances of the case, there 
was no class of people separated 
unto God from among others, and 
who met as a distinct society to wor- 
ship him, according to any peculiar - 
laws and institutions. That consti- 
tution did indeed contemplate two ~ 
distinct people, and the hostility 
which was to exist between them. 
But to Adam and kis family the or- 
dinances of God were granted with- 
out any distinction or restriction; 
and although the descendants of 
Cain and Seth formed two distinct 
societies, yet it was not by any po- 
sitive constitution, but by the wick- 
edness and apostacy of the former. 
God had indeed a people to worship 
him until the deluge, but they were 
not formally embodied by charter, 
in a separate church state. Similar 
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was the condition of Noah and his 
family after the flood. God estab- 
lished and continued with him the 
original constitution of favour, and 
by a special promise secured the 
whole human family, the world and 
all therein, from a second deluge. 
But there was nothing done or or- 
dered, to separate one “branch of his 
family from the rest, to a distinct 
church state or peculiar religious so- 
ciety. In a few centuries, “we find 
all the descendants of Noah far gone 
into apostacy and idolatry. ‘And 
when God called Abraham out of 
Ur of the Chaldees, we read of no 
one people separated from others by 
any religious constitution of God, or 
by any religious rites, more holy than 
those of others. But the time had 
now arrived to take measures to or- 
ganize the church, for the preserva- 
tion of the proper knowledge and 
worship of God. Accordingly Abra- 
ham was called out from his kindred 
and country, as a preparatory mea- 
sure for the constitution of the 
church. For the same purpose Lot, 
his nephew, 
God, was removed from his family. 
And God ratified the promises made 
to Abraham when he called him from 
his native country, and which had 
respect to the multiplication of his 
seed and their possession of the land 
of Canaan. ‘This latter we find ra- 
tified in a solemn manner in the 
xv. of Genesis. ‘There God binds 
himself to do as he had promised, 
over the slain victims offered by 
Abraham. For itis said, “ the Lord, 
the same day made a covenant with 
Abraham ;” literally, “the Lord 
cuta saaleetion sacrifice with Abra- 
ham,” and renewed the promise of 
the land of Canaan. Another pre- 
paratory measure for constituting 
the church, was the giving of Abra- 
ham a large family, consisting of 
one son and a great number of ser- 
vants, born in his house, or bought 
with money. 

Having thus, upon examination, 
failed to find the organization and 
constitution of the church in any of 
the sacred records, except within a 


Dissertation on the Abrahamick Covenant. 


in the providence of 
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very narrow compass of the history 
of Abraham, let us now examine 
that covenant which is declared in 
the seventeenth of Genesis—Here 
we say the constitution of the church 
of God is to be found. 

It is evident that none but the Al- 
mighty God could organize his church 
—could give a formal existence to 
itin the family of Abraham, and pre- 
serve and enlarge it until it should 
embrace all the ‘ations of the earth. 
And therefore in the first verse of 
this chapter the Lord proclaims him- 
self to Abraham—“the Almighty 
God,” and requires him to be obedi- 
ent. And here it is proper to re- 
mark, that the covenant which fol- 
lows, does not annul any of the pre- 
vious promises which Ged had given 
to Abraham, but farther confirms 
them. Hence we find, with the ad- 
ditional promises here given, a repe- 
tition of the promises respecting the 
multiplication of his seed, and their 
possession of the land of Canaan. 
Nor does this transaction annul the 
relations formerly existing between 
God and Abraham, nor any of the 
obligations of natural and revealed 
law, under which he had been placed. 
Nay, all these are clearly establish- 
ed and enforced. This will be 
proved, and illustrated in its proper 
place. 

The covenant which we have re- 
corded in verses 2—16 inclusive, 
we consider as the constitution of 
the church of God in the family of 
Abraham. This is to be proved and 
illustrated. 

I. This constitution consists of 
new promises to Abraham. 1. ‘That 
God would make and establish his 
covenant with him and his seed af- 
ter him.—Verses 2 and 7. 2 That 
he would make him the father of 
many nations.—Verses 4 and 5. 
3. ‘That he would be a God unto him 
and his seed. 

I!. This constitution consists of a 
requisition, or general command, 
binding Abraham and his seed to 
obedience. —Verse 9, 

III. A distinguishing and signifi- 
cant rite, by which the subjects of 
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this constitution were to be known 
and distinguished from others. 

Under these three general heads 
may be included all the particulars 
belonging to this constitution. And 
when they are illustrated, our views 
on this important subject will be 
fairly before the reader, with the 
proof for their support. 


(To be continued.) 
a 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 


NATURAL HISTORY APPLIED TO THE 
EXPLANATION OF CERTAIN PAS- 
SAGES OF SACRED SCRIPTURE, PAR- 
riCULARLY MATT. xxvii. 48, CoM- 
PARED WITH JOHN XIx. 29. 


it is generally acknowledged that 
the identical animals, plants, and 
minerals noticed in the Old Testa- 
ment, are not, with any degree of 
precision, determined; and from the 
learning and ingenuity, which have 
been exhausted in attempts to as- 
certain them, the full accomplish- 
ment of this desirable object, may 
perhaps be considered as hopeless. 
The neglect of natural history, which 
has always prevailed in eastern coun- 
tries, where the scenes are laid and 
the transactions took place which are 
recorded in the sacred volume, and 
the obscurity of the Hebrew word 
used to express the natural object, 
arising from its occurrence but once 
in the whole of the language which 
now exists—are difficulties in the way 
which cannot readily be removed. 
Much however has been done, on 
this subject, by learned travellers in 
Palestine and Egypt, who have de- 
voted their attention to the natural 
history of these countries; and much 
more we think may yet be accom- 
plished. In the first book of Kings 
we are informed, that Solomon com- 
posed a treatise on natural history; 
and some have thought that this con- 
tained such ample information, that 
if it had been transmitted to us, all 
our present doubts on this subject 
would have been removed. 

Almost the same uncertainty 
hangs over the natural history of the 





New Testamentas over that of the Old 
—especially over our translation of it, 
so admirable in most other respects. 
Thus names are given by our trans- 
lators to natural objects supposed to 
be met with in the east, which must 
there have been wholly unknown— 
The whale, for instance, is mention- 
ed—which we have every reason to 
believe is never to be met with in 
the Red Sea, or the Mediterranean. 
Dismissing however all further re- 
marks of a general nature which 
here press upon us, we hasten to the 
immediate object of this communica- 
tion—which is to make some gene- 
ral remarks on the f/yssop of the 
scriptures, and then to attempt to 
reconcile the statements of the 
Evangelists respecting the hyssop, 
and the reed, used by the Roman 
soldiers at the crucifixion of our 
Saviour. 

ist. We do not believe that 
the hyssop mentioned either in the 
Old or the New ‘Testament, belongs 
to the same species of plants with 
the common garden hyssop, or Hys- 
sopus Officinalis, which is indige- 
nous to the south of Europe.—We 
do not think it even belongs to the 
same genus with it, as Dr. Harris 
in his able work on the Natural His- 
tory of the Bible seems to intimate. 
The original Hebrew word 38 
(esob) which is rendered hyssop, he 
remarks, “has been variously trans- 
lated—and Celsius has devoted 42 
pages to remove the difficulties oc- 
casioned by the discordant opiuions 


of the ‘T'almudical! writers, and to as- 
certain the plant in question”—That. 


it is the hyssop (H. Officinalis) Dr. 
H. adds, “seems most probable: the 
passage in Hebrews ix. 19, sufficient- 
ly identifies it.” By the word vecamev 
used in the passage above referred 
to, is undoubtedly meant the hyssoep 
of the Greeks, or the vecares ul Di- 
oscorides, the dried and pulverized 
dust of which plant was used in 
Grecian sacrifices to cleanse the im- 
purities of those over whom it was 
sprinkled.—But it is probable that 
this is not the same with the Hebrew 
hyssop, and if it is, they both differ 
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from the hyssopus officinalis, as we 
hope presently tu show. 

There is a plant, native in Greece, 
ealled the hedge hyssop, or gratiola 
officinalis, and which, from its in- 
tensely bitter taste, some have con- 
jectured to be the herb in question, 
This however grows in moist places, 
and therefore cannot be supposed to 
grow on the hills of Palestine, where 
the true hyssop, it is acknowledged 
by all, was formerly to be found. 

The hy-sop mentioned in the first 
book of Kings iv. 33, as one of the 
smallest of herbs, and “ which spring- 
eth vut of the wall,” Hasselquist sup- 
poses to be a species of moss, very 
common on the walls of Jerusalem. 
Another traveller thinks it a plant 
called hyssopo, frequently seen grow- 
ing on rocks, in the Holy Land. 

The herb in question we believe 
to be the Thymbra Spicata, a kind 
of thyme. This is met with in Crete, 
in Asia Minor, and in Greece; it is 
found on dry hills, and is a warm, 
pungent and bitter aromatick. The 
structure of this plant is extremely 
well adapted to the purpose of 
sprinkling liquids—a purpose to 
which the hyssop of the scriptures 
was often applied. Its stem is very 
downy, bushy and crowded with 
leaves. 

A learned traveller, Dr. Sibthorp, 
has rendered it highly probable that 
the vrow7os opesves, or mountain hys- 
sop of Dioscorides, is no other than this 
plant; and if so the passage in Heb. 
ix. 19, identifies it. Those who think 
it more agreeable to sound criticism, 
to make Solomon’s hyssop “ which 
springeth out of the wall,” the same 
plant with the hyssop elsewhere 
mentioned in the scriptures, can 
readily do it with the Thymbra spi- 
cata, by supposing with an Arabian 
author, Isaac Ben Orman, that the 
word translated wall, may mean the 
cliffs or rocky situations in which 
this herb grows; or the passage may 
be rendered, around the wall. 

2d. We shall now offer somethin 
respecting the Ayssop aud the reed, 
used’ at the crucifixion of our Sa- 
viour. Some have supposed that the 
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hyssop, from its use in the ceremo- 
nial law as a purifyer, and from its 
bitter nature, was a type of the pu- 
rifying virtue of the bitter sufferings 
of the Saviour; and that the Psalmist 
understood it in this sense when he 
exclaims, “ Purge me with hyssop 
and 1 shall be clean—wash me and 
: shall be whiter than snow.” (Psalm 
w 

. 7.) 

In Matthew’s gospel, xxvii. 48, we 
lave these words: “ And straighit- 
way one of them ran, and took a 
sponge and filled it with vinegar, and 
put it on a reed, and gave him to 
drink.” In Mark’s gospel, xv. 36, 
the expressions are almost precis. ly 
the same. But in Jobn xix. 29, it is 
stated, “And they filled a sponge 
with vinegar, and put it upon hyssop, 
and put it to his mouth.” 

The variety of expressions, used 
by the Evangelists in the above quo- 
tations, has been accounted for ditter- 
ently by biblical criticks. Some have 
supposed that there was a plant of 
the hyssop kind growing in Judea, of 
considerable height, the stalk of 
which Matthew calls a reed;* there 
is however no reasonable ground for 
this supposition. Cruden in his Con- 
cordance observes, “that the hyssop 
grows to a very great height in Ju- 
dea,” so as to reach a person on a 
cross, which was by no means so 
high as some have imagined. But we 
have no evidence that this plant 
even reached an elevation of two 
feet—and we think that the cross 
used both by the Romans and the 
Jews, was sufficiently elevated to 
render the victim visible to a sur- 
rounding crowd, at a considerable 
distance. Our own solution of the ap- 
parent difficulty in the Evangelists, 
has been concisely given by Dr. Har- 
ris, in his work before alluded to, 
and we cannot do better than quote 
his words.—*All the difficulty of 
this passage in St. John arises from 
an idea that veces here, must mean 
the same with xaAcue, in St. Matthew 
and St. Mark; whereas St. John does 


* See Scheuchzer’s Physica Sacra, on 
Exod, xii. 22, as quoted by Parkhurst. 
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uot mention the reed; but says 
when they had put the sponge upon 
hyssop, i. e. when they had added 
the bitter to the sour, or gall to the 
vinegar, they advanced it to his 
mouth, no doubt, with the reed. In 
St. Matthew and St. Mark the word 
is emolicev, In St. John mpocrgveyxay 
avlov tw cloue):, which makes the re- 
petition of xarauw less necessary— 
add to this the paraphrase of Non- 
nus, who undoubtedly understood it 
in the sense it is here explained: 


Qpeyev vocwrw 
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The simple history of this inter- 
esting transaction we suppose to be 
this. A handful of hyssop was ga- 
thered by a soldier on Mount Cal- 
vary near the cross, and thrown into 
vinegar, to impart to it an aromatic 
quality; a sponge fastened toa reed, 
ov the tall stalk of some plant, was 
then dipped into it and applied to 
the parched lips of the dying Sa- 
viour. 
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The vinegar offered to the Re- 
deemer on this occasion, was proba- 
bly not done with any cruel intent— 
for it was no doubt some of the 
drink which the soldiers brought 
with them for their own use, while 
they guarded the prisoners at the 
place of execution. We know that 
the Jews, as well as the Romans, 
made use of it for purposes of re- 
freshment. Boaz offered some to 
Ruth, at the time of his harvest. 
(Ruth ii. 14.) We are not therefore 
to suppose that this vinegar was un- 
pleasantly sour, but a kind of light 
wine. There was, however, a strong 
vinegar, or sour wine, unfit for drink- 
ing; and this when mingled with 
frankincense, myrrh, or some bitter 
substance, was frequently given to 
criminals at the time of their execu- 
tion, for the purpose of mitigating 
their anguish, by its stupifying qua- 
lities; this was presented to our 
Lord a the vinegar and hyssop, 
and we know that he refused it. 

Pruysico-THEOLOGUS. 








IMuscellaneous. 
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* Jesus answered and said unto him, 
What I do thou knowest not now, but 
thou shalt know hereafter.”—Joun, xii. 7. 


Agreeably to my promise, I went 
to see poor Sally in the dusk of the 
evening, succeeding the day of my se- 
cond visit. I found her as usual en- 
tirely alone, on her bed of straw; 
and after a few words of salutation, 
[ requested her to proceed immedi- 
ately, with her story of the Miss Su- 
san in whom she Sod appeared to 
take so great an interest. I found 
her as ready to tell the story as I 
was to hear it, and she began thus— 
“Indeed ma’am, the thought of that 
sweet child was the = pleasant 
thought that came into my distracted 
mind for a long time. Yes, on this 
very bed, where I have lain for se- 
Vou. L—Ch. Adv. 


ven years, the thought of her was for 
a great while, all that made me wish 
to live. Precious child! when she 
was born, her dear mother died; and 
she was given to me to nurse. Ah, she 
has drank of my milk, and lain in 
iy bosom, and been to me dearer 
than my own child. As she grew 


up, one would have thought her 
angel mother came from heaven to - 


teach her; for where else she got 
such goodness, heavenly mindedness 
and wisdom from, no body on earth 
could tell. As soon as she could 
speak, she began to praise God ; and 
she learned to read with very little 
teaching. When the other children 
would be playing, she would steal 
up into the nursery to me, and get 
her book, and spell out of it; and then 
when she could read, she used to sit 
and read hymns and little sermons 


to me, and make me hold the book, 
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and look in it, though I could not 
read, to hear her say “her hymns, and 
many a one [ learnt by listening to 
her—And when she was only three 
years old, never could I get her to 
go to bed without saying her prayers. 
Sometimes when I was in a hurry to 
go down stairs, | would tell her she 
must go to bed without saying her 
prayers; and then she would look up 
so sweetly i in my face, and shake her 
little finger at me and say, ‘ Don’t be 

naughty, mammy Sally. You would 
be angry with little Sue, if she would 
not kiss you and bid you good night; 
and Ged will be angry with me, 
mammy Sally, if I do not say my 
prayers, and say good night to him.’ 
So then she would ‘kneel down by me, 
and leaning her little clasped hands 
on my knees, she would say, ‘Our 
Father who art in heaven; and then 
that other prayer she had been taught 
—‘ Pray God, bless papa, and grand- 
mama, and my brothers and sisters, 
and all my friends and relations— 
and please God to bless mammy 
Sally too, and give her a white soul, 
that she may go to heaven too’— 
This last, she added out of her own 
head. And then she would end with 
a prayer in verse, which I shall never 
forget, and which for many years, 
was the only one I ever could re- 
member to say— 


‘Now I lay me down to sleep, 
{ pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
if L should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take,’ 


“One night, when she finished, I 
happened to say as I was tucking 
her up in bed, ‘I hope the Lord 
won’t take you, darling, for these hun- 
dred years.—* Mammy,’ said she, ‘if 
you wish so, you can’t love me. For if 
you loved me, you would be glad if 
the Lord would take me up to hea- 
ven, which is such a beautiful place, 
and where you say my dear mother 
is. Our dear Saviour says, “suffer 
little children to come unto me,” and 
it would be very naughty for you not 
to let me go—Promise me, mammy,’ 
putting her little arms round my 
neck— promise to let me go to hea- 
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ven, when God sends his angel for 
me.” The darling! I could only an- 
swer her with my tears. Some body 
made her a present of a beautiful 
little Bible, not bigger than her pri- 
mer, full of pictures.—Oh how de- 
lighted she was. She soon learned 
to read it all through, and used to 
read it to me, and explain the pic- 
tures to me; and then she took it in 
her head that I should learn to read 
it too; and she taught me all my let- 
ters, and to spell words of two and 
three syllables, out of that same lit- 
tle Bible; for she did not care for 
any of we other books, though she 
had dozens and dozens of them— 
But no picture pleased her so well 
as the one where Christ is sitting 
amidst a multitude, and has a child 
on his knee, with his hand on its 
head, blessing it; and where little 
children are crowding and pushing 
to get near to our Saviour, and mo- 
thers are leading and carrying their 
little ones to him. 

“In this picture, our blessed Sa- 
viour is represented, as I said, with 
a beautiful child on one knee, and 
his hand on its head—with the other 
he is pointing up to heaven, while at 
the bottom of the picture is written, 
—‘Suffer little children to come 
unto me, for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven” And a beautiful little 
angel is seen through the parting 
clouds, stretching out his hand, as if 
to help the children to come up to 
the sky. This was her favourite; 
but she studied all the pictures in 
which was shown the history of our 
Saviour’s life. If it was not dark, 
ma’am, | would show you the pic- 
ture of Christ hanging on the cross, 
all worn out, and blotted with her 
tears. Often has she laid the book 
on my knee, to explain the picture 
to me, while she sat by me on her 
little bench. And when she came 


to this she would say—‘ Look, look, 
mammy Sally, only look how the 
blood is running from his side and 
his hands. I wish | could wash it away 
with my tears; but that blood will 
wash away our sins, and dear mam- 
my, if you will pray to Jesus he will 
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wash your soul white—Do pray, for 
I want you to go with me to hea- 
ven, and you know black angels go 
to the naughty place; so do pray— 
ray hard, that he will wash you in 
his blood’? And = oftentimes, she 
would pray for me with the tears 
running over her sweet red cheeks. 
But this was a long while ago.— 
When she was old enough, her father 
sent her to Philadelphia, to a great 
school there; and she never came 
back till she was sent for to see her 
father before his death. She gave me 
her little Bible when she first went 
to school, and made me promise to 
learn and read it. And often I 
would try and spell out a chapter— 
but I did not care enough about it 
then to take so much trouble. But 
still, what this dear child had said to 
me often pressed hard on my con- 
science, and the little hymns she had 
taught me often came to mind, as I 
lay on my bed—particularly such as 
declared the condition of tpenitent 
sinners— 


‘There is a dreadful hell 
Of everlasting pains, 

Where sinners must with devils dwell 
in darkness, fire and chains,’ 


were words which continually haunt- 
ed my awakened conscience, and 
filled me with indescribable horror. 
For I felt as if my end was nigh— 
and I felt I was a wicked sinner, 
and often could I have called out 
with the Psalmist, ‘Give ear unto 
iny cry, oh God, and hide not thyself 
from my supplication, at tend unto 
me and hear me—I mourn in my 
complaint, my heart is sore pained 
within me, and the terrors of death 
are fallen on me—fearfulness and 
trembling are come upon me, and 
horror hath overwhelmed me.’ 

“It was after living more than a 
year in that distracted way, and dis- 
tress of soul, that I was worse than 
common one night; and I really be- 
lieve if L could I would have put an 
end to myself. I had got the notion 
E was charmed,* and that no doctor, 


* The ng Map in the southern states, 
@ill believ e in this species of sorcery-— 


ts 


or doctor’s stuff could ever do me 
any good. I had heard Father O‘Don- 
nel could give people something to 
hang about the neck, that would 
break the charm; and after a most 
violent agony of body and mind, I fel! 
asleep thinking about it. In my 
sleep, 1 dreamed [ saw my sweet 
Miss Susan come flying to me——oh 
how beautiful she was—just like a 
wax image filled with lighf, that ! 
had once seen of our Saviour, when 
an infant. She looked as if she was 
all light within, and all sparkling 
without. She had pretty little gold- 
en wings, that slione as bright as the 
sun. Her little face was covered 
with smiles, and she looked as happy 
as happy could be—~And then she had 
the same sweet loving ways, and soft, 
tender voice, and she came flying to 
me, with that same little Bible in her 
hand, and she gave it me, saying 
‘here, dear mammmy Sally, is a charm 
for you, stronger than all the charms 
of earth. It comes from your friend 
in heaven, from our own dear bless: 
ed Saviour. You must tie it fast 
round your neck, and wear it next 
your heart, and read in it every day 
—and then wicked men and wicked 
spirits cannot harm you.’ ‘ But Miss 
Susan,” I answered, ‘you know | 
cannot read.” ‘It is only because 
you are blind, mammy. But here,’ 
pointing to a picture with her little 
hand, ‘here is the physician that can 
cure you of your blindness.” ‘Then | 
looked at the picture, which repre- 
sented Jesus Christ,in the midstof the 


sick, and the lame, and the deaf, and 


the blind, who were all crowding 
round him to be healed; and he was 
anointing the blind man’s eyes. So 
then I waked up, and though [ knew 
it was a dream, yet it filled my 
heart with joy and hope; and [ got 
out of my bed, and with difficulty 
reached the hear th, scraping up the 
coals, and putting on some chips, 
which lay in the corner, I kindled 
up a bright blaze; and then I crawled 
to my chest and searched and found 


and often pine to death, under the belief 
that they are undera spell! or charm, from 
which ne human power can relieve them. 
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my precious little Bible, and sat 
down with it by the fire; and I tried 
to find the chapter about the blind 
man, but not being able to read, I 
could'nt find it; so thought I would 
try to make out the place [ first 
opened on—and when I looked and 
spelt word by word, I made out 
those comfortable words, ‘Tet not 
your heart be troubled’ Precious 
words, never shall I forget them; so 
[ spelt, and spelt all night long, and 
was surprised when the morning sun 
shone in upon me, so quickly did the 
hours pass. Ob, ma’am, never since 
then have I known such tedious 
hours, as all were before that blessed 
night. A good lady gave me a great 
biz Bible, every word of which I 
spelt through, until I learned to read 
it with ease;* and then what a never 
ending, never tiring delight did it 
afford me. My days “and nights were 
too short for this sweet employ. 
Pain, sickness, and hunger, all were 
in a manner forgotten. Oh, how often 
and often have IL blessed God for 
that sickness. For had I been sound 
and hearty, t should have been sold 
like the rest of the people, and have 
been kept hard at work, perhaps by 
some severe master. That sickness 
confined me seven years to bed, and 
afforded me opportunity and leisure 
for learning the word of God. That 
poverty kept me out of temptation ; 
that solitude kept me out of wicked 
company. Yea, even for the loss of 
iny dear husband and children, I bless 
his holy name. For by losing m 
treasures on earth, I was led to eal 
for treasure in heaven. Do not pity 
me then, ma’am, for my sickness, nor 
my poverty, nor my loneliness ; for 
these afflictions have been blessed to 
my eternal good. 

‘But in talking, I am afraid too 
much about myself, I have not finish- 
ed telling you about that dear child, 
to whom, under God, I owe every 
thing. Indeed I have not much 
more to tell about her. She died 


* This is a fact. She spelt the whole 
Bible through; and became so familiar 
with its contents, that her conversation 
was chiefly in the language of scripture. 
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two years ago, in Pennsylvania, 
where she had been living with her 
sister. I reckon that she was too 
good to be kept any longer tm this 
wicked world. Oh, I did hope to 
see her once again on earth. But in 
this, as in many other things, I have 
been disappointed; and I know it is 
all for the best—‘For all things 
work together for good to them that 
love God? I expect soon to see her 
in heaven, and that will be better 
than all—there we shall never be 
separated more; and there will be 
no sorrow and no sin; for there ‘ God 
shall wipe away all tears from the 
eyes of his people, and the Lami 
that is the midst of the throne shal 
feed them, and lead them to living 
fountains of waters” Yes, I shal! 
soon see my dear child, where we 
shall never never part. [ have not a 
doubt that God changed her heart in 
her childhood. I heard that she made 
a publick profession of religion, a 
year and a half before she died; and 
that all who knew her thought she 
was a good Christian, and that she set 
the very best example to every body. 
And she died, I was told, without 
any fear of death, saying — Oh death 
where is thy sting! oh grave where 
is thy victory! thanks be to God, 
who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ? 

“ And now, dear young lady,” con- 
tinued she (fervently pressing both 
my hands) “ pardon your poor obliged 
servant, if she begs and entreats you, 
to look up there too, for all your trea- 
sure. I know you are a good and 
pitiful young lady; much is the 
kindness you have shown me; and 
when I thank God for all his mer- 
cies, | mention you, among the dearest 
earthly mercies he ever sent me. Yes, 
your goodness to me, is his gift—for 
it was his good Spirit that put it in 
your heart to visit poor Sally: And 
shall I do nothing to show my gra- 
titude? have I nothing to give you 
inreturn? Oh yes, you shall have this 
same precious little Bible, that open- 
ed my blinded eyes. You shall have 
this charm, to wear next your heart, 
to keep you from all the dangers of 
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this wicked world—to guide you in 
its dark paths—to support you | under 
its trials, aye, even the trials of pros- 
perity, and youth, and health. And 
when sorrow comes, for even to such 
as you, sorrow must come, this shall 
soothe and comfort you, and lead 
you through the dark valley of death, 
to those glorious mansions prepared 
by Jesus Christ, for all such as love 
God. Take not amiss any thing I 
say, and despise it not, though com- 
ing from the mouth of a poor black 
slave."—I took the Bible, and retired 
with feelings which I cannot de- 
scribe. Evusesla. 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 


LETTER FROM A MINISTER OF THE 
GOSPEL TO A PORTION OF HIS 
CHARGE, CONSTITUTING THE 
FEMALE PRAYER ASSOCIATION, 


Beloved Sisters in the Lord—On 
the eve of my commencing a series of 
excursions to the country, | your pray- 
ing association presses a claim of in- 
terest on my mind. To address you 
personally is a duty, the performance 
of which has always been pleasant. 
To write to you on this occasion is 
a privilege, which [ wouid not wil- 
lingly relinquish. ‘That you will re- 
ceive this expression of my affection- 
ate solicitude for your spiritual wel- 
fare with feelings like those which 
prompt it, I am confident. 

The circumstances connected with 
the present season of the year, are ge- 
nerally unfavourable to the progress 
of social piety. Some of your number, 
it is probable, will, during the sum- 
mer, be scattered abroad ; and those 
of you who shall remain, ‘will regret 
the temporary absence of your asso- 
ciates. Besides this, you will, for a 
time, be deprived of usual pastoral 
attentions. Under similar circum- 
stances, not unfrequently, the fer- 
vour of similar associations has de- 
clined. As a means of averting this 
consequence in your favoured band, 
and to excite you to diligence in spi- 
ritual business, permit me to revive 
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your recollections of a few practical 
duties. 

It must be obvious to every one, 
that to preserve the spirit of a pray- 
ing institution, that spirit must be 
assiduously cherished by each of its 
members. It is the savour of per- 
sonal piety that forms the character 
of religious associations. As streams, 
various in their size, but all blending 
in one common confluence, constitute 
the majestic river; so every chid of 
God, receiving a portion of grace 
from the Lord Jesus Christ, may con- 
tribute essentially to the profit and 
pleasure of the sacred union. To 
sustain the high character of your 
institution, you must individually 
maintain communion with God. T his 
communion should have a particular 
relation to your association, and also 
to the church with which you are con- 
nected. You will derive much ad- 
vantage from spending a portion of 
time every day at the throne of grace, 
in supplicating heavenly blessings for 
each other, and for a gracious revival 
of religion in the church. I think I 
shall not incur the stigma of enthu- 
siasm, when I say, I calculate largely 
on your secret and social prayers. 
Contemplating such a number of the 
professed disciples of Jesus, united 
in heart and effort, and believing that 
you are ardently desirous of the re- 
freshing influences of the Holy Spirit, 
there is certainly ground of hope, that 
God will propitiously regard the lit- 
tle hill of Zion which you inhabit. 
And we have the immutable promise 
of Christ, that if but two shall agree’ 
concerning any thing, to ask it in 1 his- 
name, his Father will bestow it. Be 
therefore importunate and fervent in 
your supplications, and your desires 
will doubtless be realized to the ex- 
cess of your faith. God will bless 
you, and that right early; for “ His 
roing forth is prepared as the morn- 
ing , and He shall come unto us as 
the rain, as the latter and former 
rain unto the earth.” 

Pray for one another. This is 
truly a delightful employment. It 
fans the fire “of evangelical love, and 
strengthens the bonds of hallowed 
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union. Whether at home or abroad, 
avail yourselves of this means of mu- 
tually promoting your advancement 
in the spiritual life. 

Be punctual in attending the meet- 
ings of your association, and be ever 
ready to engage in the solemn ser- 
vices of the consecrated hour. Prayer 
for your pastor, [ am persuaded, will 
be a subject of no transient concern 
in your best moments. And during 
his absence, cheer the hearts of your 
elders, and strengthen their hands 
by your presence and prayers, at the 
meetings which they conduct. Re- 
member that they watch for your 
souls, as those who must give an ac- 
count of their stewardship. Contri- 
bute therefore your aid to render 
their responsibility pleasant, as it is 
momentous. 

That you may pray intelligently, 
and with the sanctity which becomes 
blood-bought sinners, let the Biaie 
be your favourite and familiar com- 
panion.—* Let the word of Christ 
dwellin you richly.” Meditate there- 
in with constancy and reverence, and 

you will fiourish in the garden of the 
oud, as healthful trees whose roots 
are watered with the rivers of life. 
You cannot too highly appreciate the 
sacred volume; it is the instrument 
which the Holy Spirit uses for the 
conviction, conversion, and sanctifi- 
cation of sinners: 

Treasure most precious! 

To the humble soul a banquet sweet 

Of ever new delights. * * * * * 

Here in the sacred page propitious smiles 
The everlasting God ;—here covenant love 
Shines with celestial lustre, and imparts 
Lite, light and joy to wounded spirits; 
Here the redeeming Saviour kindly speaks 
And soothes the anguish’d breast,— 
Leads to Gethsemane,—points to the 

cross, 
And guides the pilgrim-penitent to hea- 
ven. 


* Consider one another to provoke 
unto love and good works.” It is no 
mean proof of sanctified affection, 
that kindred in Christ do not refrain 
from kindly reproving each other, for 
their deviations from devotional rec- 
titude. Such reproof was esteemed 
by an ancient saint as “an excellent 


oil.” When our graces ‘begin to 
droop, genuine Christian friendship 
may discover the cause; and timely 
admonition may prevent an ascen- 
dancy of the evil which would occa- 
sion much grief to the wanderer. 
Like “the small rain upon the ten- 
der plant,” it revives our languid 
zeal, and restores the bloom of with- 

ering pleasures. 

“Let your conversation be as be- 
cometh tie gospel of Christ.” It is 
a sweet and holy mental recreation, 
for Christians often to converse with 
freedom and confidence. It is a 
happy means of cultivating the fel- 


lowship of congenial minds, and of 


bringing all the faculties of the sou! 
to subserve the glory of God. It im- 
proves the intellect, elevates the chia- 
racter, enlarges and brightens oui 
prospects, excites a celestial ardou: 

of spirit, and accelerates our “growth 
in grace, and in the knowledge of ou: 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” The 
state of our own hearts, and God’s 
dealings in relation to us, are sources 
which always afford topics worthy ot 
our consideration. 

Your conversation should be se- 
rious and unaffected—in a_ style 
adapted, not only to “ minister 
crace” to one another; but also to 
recommend pure religion to the fa- 
vourable notice of others. Your de- 
portment, whilst free from the tinc- 
ture of carnal levity, should bear no 
trait of that austerity which exhibits 
the religion of Jesus with a forbid- 
ding aspect; ;—it should never be in- 
volved in a gloom which would 
make the inquirer shrink from your 
presence, as from the tombless spec- 
tre of a merciless bigot. It should 
reflect the love-beaming smile of the 
compassionate Redeemer. It should 
invite the labouring sinner to “ taste 
and see that God is gracious ;’—and 
with the courtesy of heavenly cha- 
rity, it should inspire confidence in 
your testimony of the peace of a 
pardoned rebel; whilst, with the 
condescending meekness which was 
a distinguishing attribute of the Sa- 
viour’s character, it should win the 
timid penitent to your embrace.— 
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You may thus be honoured instru- 
ments of alluring some poor fugi- 
tive to Jesus; and you are not ig- 
norant of the joy which would result 
from such an event. You have ex- 
perienced in your society the bless- 
ed effects of a soul’s being reconciled 
to God by the sacrifice of Christ, and 
redeemed from the love and _ prac- 
tice of sin. It is a joy which angels 
participate ;—it awakes the sweetest 
melody of heaven:— 


“ Heard’st thou that harp? ’tis Mercy flings 
Her snow-white hand o’er ev'ry chord; 

Her voice salutes the sweet-toned strings 
With soft hosannas to the Lord !” 


Be careful to maintain a consist- 
ency of conduct which will distin- 
zuish you as practical disciples of 
Jesus; thus, as lights in a dark and 
perishing world, you will “hold forth 
the word of life,” and, shining in the 
“ beauty of holiness,” “glorify God 
in your bodies and spirits which are 
his.” 

As regards other active duties, I 
need only remark, that “ visiting the 
fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion,” for the purpose of pouring con- 
solations into the wounded bosom, 
is a charity which cannot fail to in- 
terest the kindliest feelings of the 
sanctified heart. It is not the least 
important part of this duty to lead 
the forlorn mourner to “Him who 
setteth the solitary in families,” and 
to guide the dejected child of sorrow 
to the weary sinner’s friend. 

In connexion with the duties 
which I have suggested, let me re- 
mind you of the importance of habi- 
tual self-examination. In propor- 
tion to the sincerity and constancy 
of your engaging in this exercise, 
you will experience valuable results. 
The more you become acquainted 
with yourselves, the better will you 
be qualified to estimate the riches of 
the sovereign grace of your cove- 
nant God. The more you discover 
of the depravity of your nature, and 
your moral imbecility, the deeper 
you will sink in humility, and the 
higher will Christ be exalted in your 
affections. 
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Finally, my sisters, never for 2 
moment forget the incalculably pre- 
cious price which was paid for your 
redemption. ‘The perpetual recollec- 
tion of this will impress on your 
minds that you are Christ’s peculiar 
property; and that he has a right to 
dispose of you according to his own 
pleasure for his glory. This will 
strengthen your confidence in his 
love and protection, whilst it will 
make you cordially submissive to his 
will, and patient in trials; assured 
that having loved you with a love 
stronger than death, his loving kind- 
ness towards you will never cease. 

The time is short in which you 
will have the opportunity of testify- 
ing, in this world, your gratitude to 
God for extending to you his match- 
less mercy. The inquiry of each of 
you at the throne of grace should be, 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
dor” Let not a slumbering habit 
subject you to the rebuke of that 
dear Saviour who was once anguish- 
ed in spirit “even unto death,” that 
he might deliver you from the pangs 
of the second death. In their lan- 
guor and apathy He surprises his un- 
wary disciples with the soul thrilling 
reproof, “Sleep on now and take 
your rest!” Watchfulness is an es- 
sential characteristic of the Christian 
life. There are yet treacherous spi- 
rits associated with God’s people. 
Some who call themselves by the 
name of Christ, are his insidious 
fees. They are vigilant in the ser- 
vice of the father of lies; and, 
“were it possible, would deceive 
even the elect.” Guard against their 
wiles: be circumspect; and in the. 
exercise of faith, look to Jesus as 
your strength and righteousness, that 
you may be enabled to detect the 
principles of defection, at the first 
suggestion of the adversary. In hea- 
ven, eternity will be enough for your 
rest from the toils of time. That 
perpetual Sabbath of felicity, whose 
harbinger will illumine the dark val- 
ley of death, and dissipate the gloom 
of the grave, will refresh our gleri- 
fied spirits. We shall then united- 
ly recount the trials of ;our pilgrim- 
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age, in a song of deliverance which 
ony the redeemed can sing; and 
while angels join the full chorus of 
“Worthy is the Lamb who was 
slain!” an innumerable company 
will gratefully respond, “For thou 
hast redeemed us to God by thy 
blood !” 

May you enjoy, in anticipation, 
something of the unutterable bliss of 
that pure state. In communion 


SEPT. 


with God and fellowship with the 
Lord Jesus Christ, may you continue 
the subjects of a progressive sancti- 
fication, until you shall be prepared 
for a participation “of the inheri- 
tance of the saints in light,” is the 
ardent prayer of your sincere friend, 
and brother in the faith of Christ, 


~ 


Philadelphia, July 19, 1822, 
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THE EPISTLES OF PAUL THE APOS- 
TLE, TRANSLATED WITH AN EXPO- 
sirton AND Notes. By the Rev. 
Thomas Belsham, Minister of Es- 
sex-street Chapel. 8vo. 4 vois. pp. 
2247. London. 1822. 

(Concluded from p. 572.) 

In respect to the volumes before 
us, as a Translation of the Epistles 
of Paul, the readings have in general 
been anticipated in the Improved 
Version, the notes of which also ex- 
hibit in outline, the more ditfuse ex- 
planations of Mr. Belsham’s Com- 
mentary. In some instances where 
the sense ts not disturbed, Mr. Bel- 
sham’s version exhibits a change of 
expression for the better; as in the 
examples, ‘zerath’ for ‘anger, ‘grace’ 
for ‘favour. But there are several 
cases in which Mr. Belsham’s trans- 
lation does not accord with the read- 
ings of the Improved Version, where 
the variation is of importance; as in 
the following, and some other in- 
stances. 


‘Whose are the fathers, and of whom 
by natural descent Christ came. God, who 
is over all, be blessed for ever. Amen.’ 
Lv. a ae 
‘Whose are the fathers, of whom is 
Christ according to the flesh, whose is the 
God over all blessed for evermore.’ Mr. 
Belsham. 


The conjectural reading of Slich- 
tingius, Qv o, for « ay, which the Edi- 
tors of the Improved Version thought 
very plausible, but which they did 
not venture to insert in the text, Mr. 


Belsham has adopted, in opposition 
to all authority, because he thinks 
‘it is next to impossible that the 
Apostle, when enumerating the dis- 
tinguishing privileges of his country- 
men, should omit the greatest privi- 
lege of all; namely that God was in 
a peculiar sense their God” The 
fact is, that he has not omitted it: 
the “adoption” evidently includes 
their special relation to God, and the 
relation of God to them. Mr. Bel- 
sham’s notions of what it might be 
next to impossible for the Apostle to 
omit, cannot furnish any reason for 
his altering the Apostle’s text. This, 
as Mr. B. somewhere says of one 
of Macknight’s comments, is rather 
making scripture than interpreting 
ite But the violent proceeding by 
which Mr. Belsham has changed the 
text, is insufficient for his purpose; it 
should have included the removal of 
the x«: from the place where it now 
stands, immediately after razeges, to 
a station directly after cagx«,* 
“Whose are the fathers, and of whom 
is Christ according to the flesh, whose 
is the God over all blessed for ever- 
more’—this is a strange construc- 
tion; it is the reading, however, 
which’ Mr. Belsham’s unwarrantable 
emendation requires, though no one 
can suppose that the Greek of such 
a passage could have proceeded from 
the Apostle. The received reading 
is fixed immoveably. Innovations 


* We owe this observation to Dr. Ward- 
law’s Discourses. p. 420, 
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may be proposed and adopted in re- 
spect to this passage; and so they 
may in all other cases where the 
doctrine which the received text ex- 
hibits, is in opposition to the tenets 
of a party; but ‘making scripture’ 
must be perilous employment. 

(Mr. Belsham proposes a new ver- 
sion of 1 Cor. i. 30. Ephes. ti. 1—3, 
and 1 Tim. v. 21, all with a view to 
make these texts quadrate with his 
general system, but we think his 
rendering forced and unnatural. Heb. 
i. 16. Mr. B. renders, “For indeed 
Christ helpeth not angels.” It is one 
of Mr. B.’s opinions that angels know 
as little of us, as we of them. He 
does not however absolutely deny 
their existence, as is done by some 
Uniiartans ; yet he goes sv far as to 
assert roundly—“of the existence 
and ministry of angels we know no- 
thing; nor does it concern us to know 
any thing.” But this topick will oc- 
cur in anuther place. | 

i Cor. i. 2. Mr. Belsham renders, 
‘Who take upon themselves the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ?—rerg exi- 
narovinevors To eves Tov Kupiov nua 
lgrou Xpirvev,. “Who call upon the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ,” ts 
the reading of the Common Version, 
which, we are most firmly persuaded, 
is the correct rendering. ‘The exi- 
gencies of the Author’s system has 
led him to frame a reading at variance 
with the uniform usage of the New 
Testament, in regard to this expres- 
sion. He has himself translated ray 
ewineroumevay tov Kugiov, 2 Tim. it. 22. 
‘those who call upon the Lord;’ and 
in every passage in which the phrase 
occurs, throughout the entire range 
both of the Septuagint and the New 
Testament, there is no instance in 
Which any other version than that 
which conveys the idea of invocation, 
would be a proper representation of 
the meaning of the words. Emixexar- 
THI TO OVOMA MOV EF AUTOUE——oCvOmMa To 
em indrnSev eD? ‘vans, are the expressions 
which correspond to the other for- 
mula, ‘ who are called by the name.’ 
But as to the text in question, the 
meaning is not less definitely fixed 


‘»y the connexion of the phrase, 
Vou. L—Ch. Adv. | 


which restricts its import to invoca- 
tion, while in no one example is its 
sense otherwise determined. Ps. 
xevill. 6. “Samuel among them that 
call upon his name”—ev roi5 emixae 
AOVMEVOIS TO OVOMA aUTODY, (Sept.)—* he 
answered them.” Zech. xiii. 9. “He 
shall call on my name”—av705 exixa- 
Asrervas To oveue pou— Sand I will 
hear.” In the instance on which we 
are animadverting, Mr. Belsham fol- 
lows the “Improved Version ;” as he 
also adopts its reading of 2 Tim. u. 
22, where it agrees with the common 
text. In Rom. x. 13, 14. the first 
edition of the “Improved Version” 
followed the reading of the publick 
version; but, on consulting the fourth 
edition of that book, we find that the 
reading has been changed for, ‘Who- 
soever taketh upon himself the name 
of the Lord;’ which Mr. Belsham’s 
translation exhibits. If an example 
had been produced of the indubitable 
appropriation of the formula in ques- 
tion to this sense, there might then 
have been some ground for alleging 
that, in respect to a phrase of ambi- 
guous import, it was correct for the 
translator to give such an interpreta- 
tion as was in accordance with the 
clear, admitted import of the expres- 
sion. But no such example can be 
produced; the positive sense of the 
phrase is determined to another 
meaning, by clear, indisputable in- 
stances, while, to convey the sense 
to which we are objecting, other ex- 
pressions are definitely used. We 
cannot hesitate, therefore, in reject- 
ing the new interpretation as errone- 
ous, and must tenaciously adhere to 
the rendering of the Common Vet- 
sion in 1 Cor. i. 2, and in every other 
instance of the use of this formula, 
as the true one. 

It is easy to perceive that the new 
reading is forced into the support of 
the Author’s system, which is hostile 
to the invocation of Christ. As it is 
our full persuasion that the invoca- 
tion of Christ, in acts of prayer, 
which are acts of religious worship, 
is a doctrine established by the au- 
thority of the New Testament, we 


shall bring together some of those 
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passages on which that doctrine is 
founded, occurring in the portions of 
the New Testament comprised in 
Mr. Belsham’s “ Translation and Ex- 
position,” for the purpose of examin- 


ing the principles on which they are 


explained in these volumes. 


“Concerning this, | besought the Lord 
thrice, that it might depart from me. And 
he said to me, My grace is sufficient for 
thee.’ 2 Corinth, xu. 9. 

“But may our God and Father himself, 
and our Lord Jesus Christ direct our way 
unto you, &c.”?_ 1 Thess. ii. 11. 

“ Now may our Lord Jesus Christ him- 
self, and God even our Father, who hath 
loved us, and graciously given us ever- 
lasting consolation and good hope, en- 
courage your hearts and establish you in 
every good doctrine and work.” 2 Thess. 
ti. 16, 17, 


On the first of these passages, the 


following remarks are made by Mr. 
Belsham. 


“ Concerning the Apostle’s conduct upon 
the occasion to which he refers, it may be 
proper to observe, that it cannot reasona- 
bly be doubted that he addressed his 
prayer for relief immediately to Jesus 
Christ. But in him it was not in the least 
degree improper, haying been called by 
Christ himself to the profession of the 
gospel, having been invested by him with 
the office of an Apostle, having been in- 
structed by him in the Christian doctrine, 
and endued with the gifts of the Holy Spi- 
rit; having been honoured by him with 
visions and personal appearances upon 
various occasions ; and acting in the whole 
course of his ministry immediately under 
his direction. It was probably at one of 
these sacred interviews that the apostle 
humbly and earnestly requested to be re- 
lieved from that bodily infirmity which 
was so great an obstruction to him in the 
course of his publick duty; and it was 
upon such an occasion that he received 
the gracious and memorable answer here 
recorded, But all this, though perfectly 
proper in the apostle in his peculiar cir- 
cumstances, being in fact no more than 
asking a favour of a friend who is sensibly 
present, is no warrant for the general 
practice of praying to Christ in the pre- 
sent circumstances of the church, when 
all sensible intercourse is withdrawn, and 
in direct disobedience of his express com- 
mand to worship the Father only. And 
such will-worship is undoubtedly an un- 
justifiable encroachment upon the honour 
and sole prerogative of his Father and 
our Father, of his God and our God.” 
Vol. Of. p. 623. 


SEPT. 


This paragraph comprises the sub- 
stance of Mr. Belsham’s remarks on 
the whole number of passages in 
which the language of invocation and 
prayer is used in relation to Christ 
in the New Testament. Christ is 
admitted to be the object of suppli- 
catory address, but the propriety of 
so regarding him, is restricted to the 
case of those who were favoured 
with his personal intercourse, and is 
denied in respect to all other per- 
sons. So, in the case of Stephen’s 
invoking the Saviour with his dying 
breath, and committing his departing 
spirit into his hands, “ Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit,"—we are told that 
this address of Stephen to Jesus 
when he actually saw him, does not 
authorize us to offer prayers to him, 
now he is invisible. ‘lo this latter 
case, the explanation proposed in re- 
ference to the example in 2 Corinth. 
xii. 9, does not apply; for there is no 
evidence that Stephen was favoured 
with any personal interviews with 
Christ. Full of the Holy Spirit, he 
looked up steadfastly to heaven, and 
saw “Jesus standing on the right 
hand of God.” But, if it were an 
unjustifiable encroachment on the 
divine prerogative, to regard Jesus 
as the object of adoration, how came 
it that Stephen did not invocate the 
Father, and commit into his hands 
that deposite which it is quite im- 
possible that a righteous man should 
intrust to the safe-keeping of a crea- 
ture? The visibility or the invisibility 
of the object, can make no difference 
in respect to the nature and pro- 
priety of the act of religious worship. 
If, when consuming in the flames, 
Latimer had looked up to heaven, 
and seen, or supposed that he was 
beholding, Paul, or any other of the 
apostles standing in the presence of 
God, would he have thought of in- 
voking his name, and have yielded 
up his spirit into his hands? ‘Fill the 
case of Stephen shall be expunged 
from the New Testament, the pro- 
priety of invoking Christ will receive 
strong confirmation from its testi- 
mony. But to return to the other 
instances under consideration. It is 
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an assertion altogether gratuitous, 
that the Apostle was favoured with 
personal intercourse with Christ in 
any such manner as would seem to 
be implied in the expression, ‘sacred 
interviews. Christ appeared to him 
on the journey to Damascus, and on 
some other occasions; but those ap- 
pearances bear no resemblance to 
the personal interviews of one man 
with another, and as little, we ima- 
gine, is the address of Paul to be 
compared with any one’s asking a 
favour of a friend who is personally 
present. Nothing is said respecting 
personal intercourse in the case. 
The language of prayer is used, and 
Christ is the object of the invocation. 
So much is clear. But we would se- 
riously ask, whether the answer 
which was given to the Apostle’s re- 
peated supplications, “My grace is 
sufficient for thee”—could come from 
a creature’s lips. With respect to 
the other examples, the assistance 
and blessings which are invocated, 
are of a kind which it would as- 
suredly be ‘unjustifiable’ to solicit 
from the hands of a creature: they 
are guidance and support in regard 
to important undertakings, spiritual 
aids in reference to the consolation 
of the minds of Christians, and the 
establishment and advancement of 
their piety and usefulness. If the 
Apostle supplicated these blessings 
from Christ on behalf of the Thessa- 
lonians, that could not be an exclu- 
sive case ; it would be as proper for 
him to entreat them for others. And 
if he supplicated these blessings from 
Christ, they must have been commu- 
nicable by Christ, who was surely 
not personally present with every 
Christian at Thessalonica, as it is 
assumed he was with Paul. Now it 
must have been quite as proper in 
those Christians, on whose account 
the Apostle prayed for spiritual aids 
from Christ, themselves to invoke 
those aids by prayer addressed to 
Christ, as it was for him to use the 
language of prayer on their behalf. 
In supplicating our Lord to bestow 
those blessings, he was, in fact, teach- 





ing them to address to Christ their 
own supplications. 

On 1 Timothy vi. 13, ‘In the pre- 
sence of God, who giveth life to all, 
and of Jesus Christ, &c.’ we have 
this note: 


“ And of Jesus Christ.] There appears 
to have been a peculiar personal presencé 
of Christ with his church, and especially 
with the apostles, and with Paul in par- 
ticular, during the apostolick age, which 
since that time has been withdrawn, at 
least in its sensible manifestations; to 
which presence the apostle here alludes.” 


But was not Timothy, to whom 
was given the very solemn charge 
which follows, as much in the pre- 
sence of Jesus Christ, as the Apostle 
himself who delivered it? What evi- 
dence, or what ground is there for 
supposing, that there was any per- 
sonal presence of Christ at all on the 
occasion? The appeal to Christ as a 
witness, had surely as much refer- 
ence to Timothy in receiving the 
charge, as to the Apostle in commit- 
ting it to him. This supposition of a 
real personal presence of Christ on 
earth after his resurrection, appears 
to us strange and unwarranted. 
Some passages of the New Testa- 
ment indispensably require for their 
explanation, the fact of Christ’s pre- 
sence, which all those passages very 
amply show was supernatural; but, 
because the plain, obvious import of 
them would recognise in Christ at- 
tributes properly divine, an hypothe- 
sis is advanced in opposition, which 
is destitute of all scriptural support. 


On 2 Corinthians viii. 9, and Phi- . 


lippians il. 7, 8, two passages which 


have generally been considered as_ 


affording clear and decisive testimony 
to the doctrines of the pre-existence 
and divinity of Jesus Christ, we of 
course expected to find the version 
and exposition of Mr. Belsham run- 
ning in the channel of modern Uni- 
tarian interpretation, in accordance 
with the notes of the “Improved 
Version,” and the “Calm Inquiry.” 


“For ye know the munificence of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, how, while he was rich, 
for vour sakes he livedin hovertu, that w 
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by his poverty might be enriched.—Our 
Lord was rich in miraculous powers, 
which he could employ, if he pleased, for 
his own advantage. But, for the benefit 
of his followers, he chose to lead a life of 
poverty and dependence.” 

“ Christ Jesus, who being in the form of 
God, did not peremptorily lay claim to this 
resemblance of God, but divested himself,— 
Christ possessing voluntary powers of 
working miracles, did not regard them as 
his own property and right.” 


On these passages thus explained, 
we shall offer some remarks, for the 
purpose of showing how entirely the 
principle assamed as the basis of the 
modern Unitarian exposition, fails in 
the hands of the present interpreter. 
Christ was possessed of voluntary 
miraculous powers; he could exercise 
at pleasure the power of working 
miracles. Did he, then, ever divest 
himself of this power? From being 
in a state in which he could work 
miracles, did he ever pass into ano- 
ther state, in which he was without 
the power of controlling or changing 
the laws of nature? If his being in 
the “form of God” denote the pos- 
session of voluntary miraculous pow- 
ers, be was always in that form, al- 
ways appeared in that form; for it 
was a power which he uniformly and 
constantly retained, and there could 
be no change in this respect, no differ- 
ence of appearance in Christ during 
the entire course of his ministry. 
But, we are told, ‘he did not regard 
those powers as his own property 
and right; ‘while in possession of 
these great powers, he vouchsafed to 
live in a state of voluntary poverty; 
he did not employ those powers for 
his own advantage, for his own secu- 
lar aggrandizement, to furnish him- 
self with the means of living in 
splendour and with entire command 
of the luxuries of life. And on Uni- 
tarian principles, could he have done 
so? If Jesus were a mere human 
being entrusted and honoured with 
the high office of publishing the 
Christian dispensation to the world, 
‘the greatest of all the prophets of 
God, had he any option of this kind? 
Could he have employed the power 
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of working miracles for his own per- 
sonal and secular advantage ? Could 
he have exhibited them for the pur- 
pose of display? No; he could have 
employed those powers only for the 
purposes for which they had been 
conferred; and they had their special 
and appropriate use, as the proofs 
of the divine origin of the doctrine 
which they established. Mr. Bel- 
sham, we think, has very amply fur- 
nished the confutation of his own 
hypothesis, in his paraphrase on the 
second of the passages before us. 


* He had been taught by the discipline 
of his temptation in the wilderness, that 
he was not to exercise the powers en- 
trusted to him, to promote his own inter- 
est, or to gratify his own ambition; nor, 
in general, to extricate himself from dan- 
ger. .... He knew that he possessed 
these mighty powers as a trust for which 
he was accountable, and m the use oi 
which he had been fully instructed: and 
therefore he strictly confined the exer- 
cise of them to the purposes for which 
they were communicated.” 


Could he, then, have diverted 
them to other objects? Would those 
powers have been permitted to be 
exercised for other purposes than 
those for which they had been com- 
municated? If the only answer be a 
negative one, the entire fabric of Mr. 
Belsham’s exposition is broken up. 
If our Lord had been fully instruct- 
ed in the use of the miraculous pow- 
ers which he possessed, if he had 
been taught that he was not to exer- 
cise them for his own advantage, it 
was quite impossible for him to make 
them subservient to any objects of 
personal gratification or aggrandize- 
ment, without such a dereliction of 
virtue as not even Unitarians them- 
selves would dare attribute to him. 
Is it possible, then, to receive the in- 
terpretation which they give of the 
passages in question? In both exam- 
ples, the words which follow, in the 
one case, the expression “being 
rich,” and, in the other, the phrase 
“being in the form of God,” are a 
negation of the properties denoted 
by those expressions; and, in their 
received acceptation, the opposition 
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is evident. But to what does the 
negation relate, where is the nega- 
tive force of the expressions, accord- 
ing to the explanation given by Mr. 
B.? What opposition or contrast is 
there between Christ’s possessing 
miraculous powers, and his invaria- 
bly using them according to the in- 
structions he received, and for the 
urposes for which he was entrusted 
with them? ‘The passage in 2 Cor. 
viii. 9, is delivered asa motive to the 
liberal exercise of Christian benefi- 
cence. Let us see how it bears on 
that duty, read in this manner :— 
“For ye know the grace, the exube- 
rant soodness of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who being rich, possessed of 
the voluntary power of working mi- 
racles, for your sakes became poor; 
he strictly confined the exercise of 
thein to the purposes for which they 
were entrusted to him.” Is this an 
example of exuberant goodness + 
Does it furnish any motive by which 
to urge the exercise of Christian be- 
neficence? Could this be the mean- 
ing of the Apostle? And in the other 
case, which is addressed as an argu- 
ment and example of generous and 
beneficent condescension, would the 
reading which Mr. Belsham’s inter- 
pretation requires, place the lan- 
cuage of the Apostle in accordance 
with the design of his writing? “ Let 
the same mind be in you that was in 
Christ Jesus, who being in the form 
of God,” possessing voluntary mira- 
culous powers, “did not peremptori- 
ly lay claim to this resemblance of 
God, but divested himself, assuming 
the form of a servant;” he adhered 
closely to the instructions which he 
had received, and strictly confined 
himself to the exercise of those now- 
ers for the sole purposes for which 
they were communicated to him, 
never using them for his own per- 
sonal interests, for which purpose 
they were not given to him. “ And 
becoming like other men, and being 
in condition as another man,” by not 
deviating from the objects marked 
out by ‘that authority which pre- 
scribed his duty, “in obedience to 
God, he humbled himself unto death, 
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even unto death upon a cross:” he 
submitted to a death which the pur- 
poses of his mission required, and 
his heavenly Father directed. Mr. 
Belsham completes this last clause 
with the words, “ which it was in his 
power to have avoided.” But we 
must maintain, in the argument with 
a Unitarian, that it was no more in 
the power of Christ to avoid a death 
which the purposes of his mission re- 
quired, and his heavenly Father di- 
rected, than it was for him to employ 
a miraculous endowment for pur- 
poses different from those for which 
that power was communicated. 

2 Corinthians xi. 14. “ May the 


favour of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 


the love of God, and the participa- 
tion of the Holy Spirit be with you 
all.” This text, Mr. Belsham as- 
serts, “so far from supplying an ar- 
cument in favour of the distinct per- 
sonality of the Holy Spirit, militates 
directly against it: for the partici- 
pation of a person is absolutely un- 
intelligible.” Mr. Belsham must par- 
don us for saying, that the first mem- 
ber of this sentence is altogether a 
eratuitous affirmation, while the 
other is so entirely void of proprie- 
ty, that we are surprised that even 
he should have ventured it. The 
Holy Spuit, it seems, can have no 
personal existence, because we read 
of the participation of the Hely Spi- 
rit, and the participation of a per- 
son is clearly an absurdity! Kowava 
Tov ayiov wvevmates, is “the commu- 
nion, or participation of the Holy 
Spirit? and QsAev xomava, is, in Ku- 
ripides, (Medea 256,) the “commu- 
nion,” or “participation of friends :” 
if there be any thing lke reason in 
Mr. Belsham’s construction, he will 
have taught us to deny the real per- 
sonal existence of the friends to 
whom an individual may attach him- 
self. “The participation of a per- 
son is absolutciy unintelligible ;” and 
therefore, ®:Awy canot mean persons, 
just as to aysoy whe ee cannot denote 
yersonal existence! What would be 
the effect of Mr. Belsham’s criticism 
applied to Heb. ti. 14.—* We are 
made partakers of Christ,” which is 
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Mr. Belsham’s own translation of ms- 
toxe: Tov Xpierov? This text, so far 
from supplying an argument in fa- 
vour of the distinct personality of 
Christ, militates directly against it: 

“for the participation of a person is 
absolutely unintelligible.” Mr. Bel- 

sham would doubtless say, that 
partaking of Christ denotes partici- 
pation in the blessings of the gospel ; 

if so, then the expression “ partakers 
of Christ” cannot be absolutely un- 
intelligible; and why should the ex- 
pression, “ the participation of the 
Holy Spirit,” be less intelligible? If 
being “ partakers of Christ” does not 
militate against Christ’s distinct per- 
sonality, “the participation of the 
Holy Spirit” may perfectly consist 
with the notion of distinct person- 
ality, even though we should adopt 
Mr. Belsham’s interpretation of the 
phrase as denoting miraculous gifts. 

“It is,’ we are told in the same 
note, “highly improper to use these 
words of the Apostle as a general 
form of benediction at the close of 
our public assemblies for Christian 
worship, as the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit are now withdrawn.” The 
extraordinary gifts of the Holy Spi- 
rit are evidently intended, Mr. Bel- 
sham’s use of the expression refer- 
ring uniformly to the miraculous do- 
nations of the primitive periods of 
the. Christian economy. But to us 
it seems impossible to restrict the 
phraseology of the New Testament 
relative to the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, toa miraculous agency. “The 
Roman Christians,” says Mr. Bel- 
sham, (Vol. I. p. 166.) “neither them- 
selves possessed, nor perhaps had 
often witnessed the operation of mi- 
raculous powers.” 

The design of the writer of the 
Epistles to the Hebrews, is stated 
by Mr. Belsham to be, to reconcile 
the minds of the Hebrew Christians 
to the doctrine of a suffering Mes- 
siah; “to impress them with the 
fact that Jesus was a mortal man, 
not different from other men.” But 
how could this be at all necessary, if 
it were the belief of those same Jew- 
ish Christians, as Unitarians profess 
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to teach, that the Messiah whom they 
were expecting, was to be a man in 
all respects like one of themselves, 
and nothing more than a human be- 
ing? What prejudice could exist in 
their minds on that point, which 
could make it of moment for the 
writer to enlarge on it so much in 
his address to them? To reconcile 
their minds to the doctrine of 
Christ’s simple and exclusive hu- 
manity, was surely altogether a 
superfluous task in respect to per- 
sons who believed that doctrine; 
and we are told, that the “Hebrew 
Christians were always strictly Uni- 
tarian.” But if this were the design 
of the Writer, “to impress these 
Hebrew Christians with the fact, 
that Jesus was a mortal man, not 
different from other men,” he would 
appear to have adopted a singularly 
strange method of executing his pur- 
pose ; and the readers of the Epistle 
must have needed some theological 
(Edipus, to solve the enigmas which 
the Epistle exhibits. 

That it was a popular notion of 
the Jews, that angels are a perma- 
nent order of celestial spirits, we 
have Mr. Belsham’s authority for as- 
suming. (Vol. If. p. 74.) Now it 
must be allowed to be a singular 
method of effecting an important de- 
sign, when a writer, having before 
him a term which would direc tly 
and unequivocally convey his mean- 
ing, convey it so clearly and so pro- 
perly, that the very possibility of 
his reader’s mistaking the import of 
his expressions would be excluded, 
adopts another term which does not 
explicitly exhibit the intended sense, 
and which, to say the least, perplexes 
the mind of the reader by its ambi- 
guity. To introduce our example, 
we extract Mr. Belsham’s version of 
Hebrews i. 1—4. 


“ God, who in many parts, and iri many 
ways, spake formerly to our fathers by 
the prophets, in these last days hath 
spoken to us by his Son, whom he hath 
appointed heir of all things, with a view 
to whom he even constituted the former 
dispensations, 

“Who being an effulgent ray of his 
brightness, and an exact image of himself, 
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and conducting all things by bis powerful 
authority, after he had by himself made 
the purification of sins, sat down at the 
right hand of supreme majesty. 

“ Being become so much greater than 
those messengers, as he hath obtained by 
inheritance a more excellent name than 
they.’ 


It must appear strange, we say, 
that a writer should adopt this lan- 
guage to impress his readers with 
the fact, that the subject of this 
splendid diction was “a mortal man, 
not different from other men.” Mo- 
dern Unitarians who write with that 
design, never use a style like this; 
and one would suppose that the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
could not have been less solicitous 
or less careful to be understood. 
“God spake to our fathers by the 
prophets” —» tis meognrais.— This 
certainly is not liable to any mis- 
conception. The Hebrew Christians 
could no otherwise understand this 
expression, than that the Divine Be- 
ing had employed the ministry of the 
ancient prophets in the delivery of 
the messages of his will to their an- 
cestors of the Jewish nation. Now 
it would be quite as easy for the 
writer to convey his meaning intelli- 
gibly and definitely in the fourth 
verse, as he has done in the first; 
and had he wished to express him- 
self in accordance with the design 
attributed to him of emphatically in- 

culcating the simple exclusive huma- 
nity of Jesus Christ, he had only to 
preserve tay xeoOn7wv, those prophets, 
in the fourth verse, and his design 
would have been answered. No one 
could then have failed to perceive, 
that the superiority of Jesus to the 
prophets of the ancient economy, 
was the specific comparison insti- 
tuted. Had this been his object, we 
should doubtless have read xegeQzrwy, 
prophets, instead of ayysdwr, angels. 
But the latter is the reading, the 
uniform reading of all authorities. 
A word is used, which is of frequent 
occurrence as denoting a class of ce- 
lestial spirits superior in nature to 
human beings, and the belief of the 
existence of which was an article in 


the popular faith of the ancient 
Jews. 

To us, the use of eyysaw in this 
passage is a clear proof, that it was 
not the design of the writer to im- 
press the Hebrew Christians with 
the fact, that Jesus was nothing but 
a mortal man: his design, we are 
persuaded, was of an opposite kind. 

We must reject then the inter- 
pretation given of tay ayyeday, those 
messengers, referring to prophets; 
and adhere to the common version 
and to all other authorities, with the 
exception of modern Unitarians, in 
reading angels. Nor do we believe 
that, in a single definite example, 
the sense of messengers in reference 
to human beings, can be shown te 
be intended by. the use of the word 
throughout the whole of the Epstles 
of Paul, including the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. That the reading angels, 
is proper in some cases, Mr. Bekham 
himself maintains. In this Epistle, 
we have, “Unto angels (God) hath 
not committed the world to come”— 
“lower than the angels”—*layeth 
not hold of angels.” Chap. ii. vss. 5, 
7,16. And in 1 Cor. iv. 9, we read, 
“a spectacle to—angeils and to nen;” 
on which text Mr. Belsham remarks: 

“It is hardly necessary to observe, that 
the apostle here is not laying down any 
doctrine concerning angels, as of divine 
authority; but that he is merely alluding 
tua popular notion of the Jews, of angels 
being a permanent order of celestial Spi- 
rits, who were the medium of divine com- 
munications with mankind, which was 2 


branch of oriental philosophy which the 
Jews had probably taken up during the 


captivity, and which was then become fa- ~ 


miliar.’ 


To translate eyysare: by messen- 
gers, was found impracticable in this 
passage; but that the first acquaint- 
ance of the Jews with the doctrine 
of the existence of angels, should be 
assignable to the period of the Cap- 
tivity, and to their knowledge of the 
Oriental philosophy, will seem not a 
little surprising to a reader of those 
books of scripture which were in be- 
ing long before the time of the Cap- 
tivity! 

(The reviewer here gives all the 
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passages in Mr. Belsham’s volumes, 
in which @yyedes and ayyedes occur; 
and then after some remarks adds |— 

We may therefore pronounce of 
the entire number of passages in 
which the word in question occurs 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, that 
the common reading, angels, is cor- 
rect, and that the substitution of the 
term “ messengers,” as denoting pro- 
phets and teachers, is inadmissible: 
Aeitoveyine mvevxmara in the 14th 
verse of the first chapter, would be 
so strange an expression for pro- 
phets, and is so appropriate a one 
for angels, that we cannot persuade 
ourselves that any critick, unless dri- 
ven to it by the exigencies of his 
system, would ever give another 
meaning than that of the common 
version, to the passages of this book 
in which the word occurs. But we 
must strongly insist, that no wri- 
ter in the supposed circumstances of 
the author of this Epistle, writing to 
impress on the minds of the convert- 
ed Hebrews the fact, that Jesus was 
a mortal man, though superior to the 
prophets, would, if that were his pur- 
pose, have introduced the word 
ayyeres into the fourth verse, in rela- 
tion to +ee@nras in the first. It is 
not the fact, as Mr. Belsham states 
in his paraphrase of verse 4, that 
“former prophets, however eminent 
their character, or however import- 
ant their mission, were not graced 
with the honourable appellation of 
son.” The ancient Jews universally 
included Solomon in the number of 
their prophets; he is repeatedly de- 
signated as a prophet in the ‘far- 
cums; and the honourable appella- 
tion of son was expressly given to 
Solomon. The words of the 5th 
verse, “I will be to him a father, 
and he shall be to me a son,” were 
spoken, Mr. Belsham himself states, 
of Solomon. But there is no instance 
of God’s addressing himself in this 
manner to any one of the angels; 
and therefore angels, and not mes- 
sengers as referring to prophets, 
must be the correct reading through- 
out this whole discourse. 

\s a proof that the advantages 


which Unitarians sometimes congra- 
tulate themselves on perceiving in 
their system, are more imaginary 
than real, we may refer to the sup- 
posed relevancy and force of Christ’s 
example, on their hypothesis, inas- 
much as it is the example of one 
who was “a man like other men,” 
and nothing more. On any other 
supposition, his example would, it is 
contended, be of no use, for the 
“cases of the teacher and the disci- 
ple would be totally dissimilar.” 
“He was,” says Mr. Belsham, (on 
Web. ii. 17.) “a man like ourselves, 
who had all the frailties, all the feel- 
ings, and all the fears of a human 
being, and who suffered all the pains 
which any other man in the same 
circumstances would have endured.” 
But even on Unitarian principles, 
the cases of the teacher and the dis- 
ciple are far from being parallel; 
they are, indeed, “totally dissimr 
lar.” The perfect exemption of 
Christ from guilt, is now conceded 
by Mr. Belsham: “Christ in his 
moral character was sinless.” But 
if so, there must be the widest dif- 
ference between the disciple and his 
Lord. There is a vast dissimilarity 
between the case of a sufferer who 
is perfectly free from all conscious- 
ness of sin, and others suffering with 
the consciousness of guilt: the for- 
mer cannot have all the feelings and 
all the fears of the latter. ‘The ex- 
ample of Christ, therefore, is in no 
respect more advantageous to Uni- 
tarians, who, while they deny his 
divinity, assert his entire moral pu- 
rity, than it is to those who, believ- 
ing his divinity, maintain his real 
humanity. 

It would far exceed the limits to 
which a reviewer must confine his 
observations, if we should attempt 
to notice every passage in these vo- 
lumes which is open to remark; and 
we must now hasten to the conclu- 
sion of the present article. With 
our persuasion of the unscriptural 
character of the tenets which find 
in Mr. Belsham so persevering an 
advocate, we cannot designate his 
labours as being either of high value, 
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or of great utility. ‘To some read- 
ers his sentiments will be surprising 
by their boldness, and others they 
will offend by their freedom; thoug 

with the temper which pervades his 
volumes they will have less reason 
to quarrel, than with the spirit of 
some others of his publication. ‘The 
plan of his work is, we think, to be 
approved. The translation is ac- 
companied with an exposition, not 
in the manner of Doddridge, in 
which the paraphrase is incorporated 
with the text; but a portion of the 
text is immediately followed by one 
or more paragraphs of explanation, 
and in the bottom margin are insert- 
ed the notes. These are frequently 
borrowed, with due acknowledg- 
ments, but many of them are from 
the pen of the translator. ‘The ver- 
sion is professedly select, rather 
than new; and though, as might be 
expected, its theological character is 
in accordance with that of the im- 
proved version, it frequently devi- 
ates from it verbally: the translation 
is paraphrastical, rather than literal. 


With the exception of the twoshort 
passages included in brackets, the 
whole of the preceding article is an 
abridgment of one, much more ex- 
tended, in the Eclectick Review for 
May and June last. In the abridg- 
ment the language of the reviewer 
has been entirely preserved, and his 
reasoning, we hope, not materially 
impaired. We have, in short, care- 
fully endeavoured to give the swb- 
stance of the article, and we think 
we have succeeded; although it has 
Deen with regret that we have omit- 
ted many passages, and sometimes 
pages together, of the original work. 
Our abridgment, notwithstanding, 
has occupied more of our limited 
Space than we well knew how to 
Spare; and yet we are unwilling to 
dismiss the subject without some 
remarks and a summing up of our 
own. The truth is, we consider this 
article as forming a discussion of 
very great interest and importance. 
Mr. Belsham is in England the 
Vou. L—Ch. Adv. 
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Unitarian champion of the day. In 
the work here reviewed, we have his 
exposition of that part of the New 
Testament which. Unitarians have 
been accustomed to say the least 
about, when not pressed to it by con- 
troversy; and which the orthodox 
consider as containing the most un- 
equivocal evidence that the Socinian 
system is essentially false, unscrip- 
tural, and ruinous to the souls of 
men. The reviewer of Mr. Bel- 
sham’s work is certainly an. able, 
learned, and candid critick. There 
is not a single vituperative passage, 
or acrimonious remark, in all that he 
has written; and we ought the rather 
to notice this, because he intimated 
that such should be his method ef pro- 
cedure, in his introduction, which we 
have not quoted:—and he has fully 
redeemed his pledge—he is uniform- 
ly argumentative, calm, and courte- 
ous. Here, then, we have something 
like a fair view of both sides of the 
question; a view which we were 
glad to take for ourselves, and which 
we wish that our readers may take 
with impartiality, care, and delibe- 
ration. If this be done, we have no 
anxiety for the result. That result 
we are persuaded must be a convic- 
tion that the Socinian tenets can 
never be made to comport with the 
language of the New Testament— 
without such a forced and unnatu- 
ral construction, nay, in many in- 
stances, such a manifest wresting 
and perversion of that language, as 
makes common sense revolt at the 
idea that the truth of God, intended 
to guide mankind in the plain path- 
way of life everlasting, ever could 
be given in so exceptionable, dubi- 
ous, and delusive a form. This has 
long been the solemn conviction of 
our own mind, and we are glad to 
see a work which seems well calcu- 
lated to produce the same convic- 
tion in the mind of every careful 
and candid reader. 

We really cannot perceive how 
any one can fairly and seriously 
examine the construction which the 
Socinian tenets indispensably re- 


quire to be given to a multitude of 
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the plainest passages of the word of 
God, and not be satisfied that these 
tenets never could be derived from 
that word, never can be supported 
by it, nor ever be even plausibly re- 
conciled with it. Some of their 
ablest writers themselves, it appears, 
have felt and yielded to these very 
conclusions. We here refer to the 
Socinian writers of Germany, con- 
fessedly among the most acute and 
erudite of the whole corps. Proba- 
bly no man in our country has been 
more conversant with these writers 
than Professor Sruarr of Andover. 
In his fifth letter to Mr. CHanninea, 
he says—“ For these ten years past 
I have been called every week, to 
duties which necessitated me to be 
conversant with the history of inter- 
pretation, as it has appeared in Ger- 
many; a country which in half a 
century has produced more works 
on criticism and sacred literature, 
than the world contains beside.”— 
After detailing to his antagonist the 
monstrous and shocking positions of 
these German writings, in explain- 
ing the language, history, and doc- 
trines of the New Testament, he 


adds— 


‘You are doubtless inclined, before 
this time, to say, * What is all this to us? 
We do not avow, or defend such opi- 
nions.” True, I answer; at present, you 
do not. <A short time since, ¢hey did not. 
But as soon as their numbers increased, 
so that they began to be fearless of con- 
sequences; and their antagonists urged 
the laws of exegesis upon them, they 
abandoned the ground of defending the 
divine authenticity of the Bible, at once. 
A few years since, the state of theologi- 
cal questions in Germany, in many re- 
spects, was similar to what it now is here. 
At present, the leading German criticks, 


(rejecting accommodation, and casting off 


all ideas of the divine origin of the scrip- 
tures,) are disputing with great zeal the 
questions, Whether a miracle be possible ? 
Whether God and nature are one and the 
same thing? (Schelling, a divine, is at the 
head of a great party, which maintains 
that they are the same.) And whether 
the Jews ever expected any Messiah? 
Some time ago, many of their criticks 
maintained, that no Messiah was predict- 
ed in the Old Testament; but now, they 
question even whether the Jews had any 
expectation of one. It would seem, now, 
that they have come nearly to the end of 
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questions on theology. At least I cannot 
vell devise, what is to come next. 

“It doesseem to me, that it needs only 
a thorough acquaintance with German 
reasoners and criticks, (a thing which 
is fast coming in,) to induce young men 
to go with them, who set out with the 
maxim, that ‘ to believe with Mr. Belsham 
is no crime.’ ” 

He afterwards says—“In respect 
to the study of the more liberal (so 
called) German writers, I fear no 
injury from it in the end, to the sen- 
timents denominated evangelical. 
Exegesis has come, by discussion 
among them, to a solid and perma- 
nent science. ‘That the scriptural 
writers taught substantially what we 
believe to be orthoady, is now con- 
ceded by seme of their most able ex- 
positors.”——Again— 

“]T shall be very ready to confess my ap- 
prehensions are quite erroneous, if the 
lapse ofa few more years does not produce, 
in many cases, the undisguised avowal of 
the German divinity, in all its latitude. I 
anticipate this, because I believe that the 
laws of exegesis, when thoroughly under- 
stood, and applied without party bias, will 
necessarily lead men to believe, that the 
apostles inculcated, for substance, those 
doctrines which are now called orthodox. 
And as there probably will be not a few, 
who will reject these doctrines, my ap- 
prehension is, that to take the German 
ground will, ere long, be deemed both in- 
genuous and expedient.” 

It seems then that the course of 
this business has been as follows— 
After trying to defend Socinianism, 
or Unitarianism, if that be the pre- 
ferable term, by forced interpreta- 
tions, and various readings, and al- 
leged interpolations of the original 
languages of scripture—by the prin- 
ciple of accommodation, taken in its 
greatest extent; by saying that 
Christ and his apostles were either 
ignorant themselves of certain truths, 
or else availed themselves of the ig- 
norance of those to whom they spoke 
and wrote—these abetters and advo- 
cates of Unitarianism have found 
eventually that their reputation as 
scholars, and their credit as men of 
integrity, have required them to give 
up the whole ground which they had 
attempted to defend, and to admit 
that the orthodox doctrines are, for 
substance, really taught in the New 
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Testament—That this therefore they 
have explicitly done, and at the same 
time have denied the inspiration of 
the scriptures altogether. This, it 
appears, is the course which a num- 
ber of German writers, of the first 
distinction, have actually taken: and 
this is, we conscientiously and confi- 
dently believe, the natural course, 
tendency and termination of the So- 
cinian system of reasoning, and of 
interpreting scripture. And we must 
say, with professor Stuart, that “the 
sooner matters come to this issue the 
better.”. We say so because we think 
it clearly better that infidelity should 
be without disguise than with it. Not 
that we mean to insinuate, for we do 
not believe, thatall Sociniansare blank 
Deists in their hearts. Some of them 
we fear are, but a large proportion 
of them we are satisfied are not— 
their infidel opinions are in disguise 
to themselves, as well as to others. 
Yet as, in our view, their sentiments 
are in no respect safer, so far as their 
eternal interests are concerned, than 
those of avowed Deists, we think it 
better for them, as well as infinitely 
better for the world, and for the in- 
terests of genuine Christianity, that 
their true state and standing should 
be distinctly recognised, and the 
true ultimatum of their principles 
and sentiments be fully ascertained 
and acknowledged. It must surely 
be for the interest of truth, that every 
set of men, and every description of 
principles, should be given to the 
world for what they are, and stand 
before the publick clearly invested 
with their proper character—What 
honest man can ever object to this? 

We are perfectly aware in what 
manner Socinians themselves regard 
such a representation as that which 
we have here made. They impute it to 
ignorance, bigotry, narrow minded- 
ness, illiberality, uncharitableness, 
malevolence, and all the other bad 
qualities which are the kindred of 
these. Yet we are entirely conscious 
of having made our remarks without 
one unfriendly wish or feeling, to- 
wards those to whom they relate. 
If we could with a clear conscience 
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say nothing to offend them, we should 
be glad to be silent, or to give what 
we say a different tone and aspect. 
But when we are most deeply con- 
vinced, that the Socinian sentiments 
are subversive of the very fundamen- 
tals of the Christian system, and put 
into the most awful jeopardy the 
souls of all who imbibe them, what 
course are we to take? Will it con- 
sist with honesty, integrity, and 
Christian charity—with good will 
and fidelity to those who are already 
misled, or to those who are in danger 
of being sedaced—to hold our peace, 
or only “to say smooth things’—To 
represent that the errors in question 
are unimportant, and that those 
who hold them are, notwithstanding, 
good Christians, and in a very safe 
state? Shall we, in a word, “speak 
peace, peace, when,” as we verily be- 
lieve, “there is no peace?” No, as- 
suredly—we must, and we hope we 
ever shall, rather incur all the ill 
will that mortals can entertain, and 
all the hard speeches that they can 
utter against us, than thus violate 
our consciences and offend against 
God. We know that such commen- 
taries as those of Mr. Belsham may 
produce, because they have actually 
produced, the nist injurious and 
perilous effects: and we shall con- 
clude this long article with a re- 
corded example of the truth of this 


assertion; which we devoutly pray’ 


may prove a salutary warning to all 
who read it. In the Life of the Rev. 
Doctor Thomas Scott, lately pub- 
lished, we find the following de- 
scription of the influence which a 
Socinian commentary had on him— 
Speaking of that part of his life 
which he passed with his father after 
his apprenticeship he says— 


* At this period, though I was the slave 
of sin, yet, my conscience not being’ paci- 
fied, and my principles not greatly cor- 
rupted, there seemed some hope concern- 
ing me: but at length Satan took a very 
effectual method of silencing my convic- 
tions, that I might sleep securely in my 
sins: and justly was I given over to a 
strong delusion to believe a lie, when I 
held the truth that I did know in unrigh- 
teousness, I met with a Socinian com- 
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ment on the scriptures, and greedily 
drank the poison, because it quieted my 
fears, and flattered my abominable pride. 
The whole system coincided exactly with 
my inclinations, and the state of my mind. 
In reading this exposition, sin seemed to 
lose its native ugliness, and to appear a 
very small and tolerable evil; man’s im- 
perfect obedience seemed to shine with 
an excellency almost divine; and God ap- 
peared so entirely and necessarily merci- 
ful, that he could not make any of his 
creatures miserable, without contradicting 
his natural propensity. These things in- 
fluenced my mind so powerfully, that I 
was enabled to consider myself, notwith- 
standing a few little blemishes, as upon 
the whole a very worthy being. At the 
same time the mysteries of the gospel 
being explained away, or brought down 
to the level of man’s comprehension, by 
such proud and corrupt, though specious 
reasoning; by acceding to these senti- 
ments, I was, in my own opinion, in point of 
understanding and discernment, exalted 
to a superiority above the generality of 
mankind ; and I pleased myself in looking 
down with contempt upon such as were 
weak enough to believe the orthodox 
doctrines, Thus I generally soothed my 
conscience: and, if at any time I was un- 
easy at the apprehension that I did not 
thoroughly deserve eternal happiness, 
and was not entirely fit for heaven; the 
same book afforded me a soft pillow on 
which to lull myself to sleep. It argued, 
and I then thought proved, that there 
were no eternal torments; and it insinu- 
ated, that there were*no torments, except 
for notorious sinners; and that such as 
should just fell short of heaven, would 
sink into their original nothing. With 
this welcome scheme I silenced all my 
‘fears, and told my accusing conscience, 
that, if I fell short of heaven, I should be 
annihilated, and never be sensible of my 
loss.” 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 
OF JONN CALVIN. TO WHICH IS 
PREFIXED A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE 
HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 
By John Mackenzie. Philadel- 
phia: published and sold by D. 
Hogan, No. 255, Market street. 
1823. Printed from the last Lon- 
don edition with additions. 


The first edition of this work was 
published in London in 1809; and is 
mentioned with credit to the author, 
in the July number of the Christian 
Observer, for the year 1817. It con- 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of John Calvin. 
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sists of a digest of the various me- 
moirs of Calvin, and is there recom- 
mended as a narrative compiled with 
moderation, skill, and a competent 
acquaintance with the subject. 

We always notice with pleasure 
the publication and republication of 
any work, written with ability and 
temper, which conveys a correct idea 
of the life and writings of this great 
Reformer; for we are persuaded that 
the calumny and reproach that have 
been lavished upon Calvin and his 
works, have their origin in ignorance. 
Those who are the best acquainted 
with his labours, and have examined 
them with care and diligence, most 
generally unite in admiring the ex- 
tent of his learning, and the sound- 
ness of his theological tenets. In con- 
firmation of this we cannot refrain 
from quoting the opinion of Hooker, 
the author of the Ecclesiastical Poli- 
ty, who, it is well known, is the great 
champion of our Episcopal brethren ; 
and of whom, and the church to 
which he belonged, we should not 
be unwilling to express our opinion 
in much the same language which 
he uses in regard to Calvin and the 
protestant French church, in the 
following remarkable passage—“ A 
founder it had, whom, for mine own 
part, I think incomparably the wisest 
man that ever the French church did 
enjoy, since the hour it enjoyed him. 
His bringing up was in the study of 
the civil law. Divine knowledge he 
gathered not by hearing or reading, 
so much as by teaching others. For 
though thousands were debtors to 
him, as touching knowledge in that 
kinde, yet he to none but onely to 
God, the Author of that most blessed 
fountain The Book of Life, and ot 
the admirable dexterity of wit, to- 
gether with the helpes of other learn- 
ing which were his guides; till being 
occasioned to leave France, :he fell 
at the length upon Geneva.”* We 
should like to know in what manner 
to make out the consistency of those, 
who take the name and works of Cal- 
vin for the constant theme of their 


* Preface to Ecclesiastical Polity, Sec. 2 
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vituperation and contempt, and yet 
seldom speak of his eulogist but 
as the learned Hooker, and the sup1- 
cious Hooker. We are prevented 
by nothing but our confined limits 
from extracting from this work the 
whole section that relates to the af- 
fair of Serverus; which the ene- 
mies of Calvin never fail to bring 
forward as fixing an indelible stigma 
on his character; but in which, in 
trath, the error of Calvin was less 
the error of the man, than of the age 
in which he lived. Not one of the 
reformers, we verily believe, would 
have refused to do what Calvin did, 
in that concern. Cranmer, in Eng- 
land, was certainly as criminal, in 
regard to the poor Anabaptists, in 
the reign of Edward the Sixth, as 
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Calvin was at Geneva. Why then 
has so much been said about the 
former, and so little comparatively 
about the latter? We leave it to 
others to answer the question. For 
ourselves we lament the error of 
both these good and great men. But 
we think them chargeable only with 
the common evil of persecution, 
which the church in which they were 
educated held to be a virtue, and 
the unscriptural character of which 
they had not yet discovered—We 
earnestly recommend these well 
written memoirs of Calvin to all our 
readers. In some future number of 
our miscellany we hope to make ex- 
tracts from this work, especially from 
the section to which we have already 
referred. 
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FOREIGN. 
From the Missionary Herald, 
PALESTINE MISSION. 
Extracts from the Journal of Mr. Temple. 


From the Journal of Mr. Temple we 
make some extracts illustrative of the 
agriculture and of some curiosities, in the 
island of Malta, 

March 25, 1822. This day visited the 
Old City, as it is called, distant from Va- 
letta about seven miles. We are inform- 
ed, that the road to that city passes through 
the most fertile part of the island. All the 
land on both sides of the road, was ina 
ligh state of cultivation. Luxuriant fields 
of barley in the milk, of vines beginning 
to unfold their leaves, of fig trees, almond 
and olive trees, some covered with blos- 
soms, and others with green foliage; these 
altogether gave a most enchanting love- 
liness to the whole landscape. This is 
my first visit into the country. Our com- 
pany consisted of eight persons. We 
rode in two carriages, each of them drawn 
by a single mule, whose master runs at 
his side, and urges him forward. During 
our visit at the Old City, we went into 
the church, built over the grotto, where, 
as tradition says, St. Paul slept when he 
was on the island. The church is not a 
very spacious one, but is held in great ve- 
neration. Beneath it is the grotto, in 
Which stands the venerable Apostle in 


marble statue, as large as life. Formerly 
the viper was hanging on his hand; but 
not long ago some foolish person wantonly 
broke it off. Gn entering this grotto it 
is impossible to suppress all emotions of 
religious enthusiasm, if one can believe 
that it once heard the prayers, and gave 
rest to the wearied limbs, of the Apostle. 

From this church we proceeded to the 
catacombs. These are immense subter- 
raneous vaults cut out of the rock, of 
which the island is composed. We enter- 
ed them through a narrow passage, each of 
our number bearing a lighted wax taper, 
and following a guide who is acquainted 
with these dark and silent regions. Dif- 
ferent opinions are entertained concern- 
ing these immense caverns, Some sup, 
pose they were made to be the habita- 
tions of the living, in times of danger and 
war; but others think that they were pre- 
pared as dormitories for the dead. It is 
said they extend the whole way from the 
Old City to Valetta, They are divided 
into cells much better adapted for the re- 
pose of the dead, than for the dwellings 
of the living. Whatever may have been 
the purpose, for which they were made, 
it is certain that they are at present the 
mansions of the dead; for I saw in them 
diferent bones of the human frame, some 
in a good degree of preservation, and 
others mouldered almost to dust. In this 
subterranean world we saw a_ church, 
where, without doubt, religious worship 
has been, at some period or other, cele- 
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brated according to the forms that pre- 
vail in Catholick countries. It is danger- 
ous to lose one’s guide in these caverns, 
Not many years ago, it is said, several 
young persons had the curiosity to enter 
without a guide. They entered and were 
lost in the .gloomy labyrinths, and to this 
day have not been found. This event has 
led the government to shut up several 
of the passages, that a similar event may 
not occur again. We spent about half 
an hour in traversing these possessions of 
the dead, and then came back to inhale 
the pure air and greet the cheering light 
ef that world, which was made tor the 
living. 

He next visited the college which con- 
tained 65 scholars. His report concern- 
ing their appearance, is unfavourable. 

The library, which was shown us, was 
small; consisting principally of the writ- 
ings of the Latin fathers, Greek is not 
studied by any of them. Almost all the 
students are preparing to become priests. 
The other learned professions are not 
much encouraged here. 

The Old City, in which the college is 
situated, contains between three and four 
thousand inhabitants, 

May 22. Ina walk into the country, I 
was much amused by seeing the people 
gathering the barley harvest. The men 
and women were pulling it up by the 
roots, as they pull flax in America, and 
then binding it in bundles, and throwing 
it in heaps. I am surprised at the change 
effected in the face of the country, with- 
in a few weeks. Eight weeks ago the 
fields were green, and ten thousand beau- 
tiful flowers every where appeared; now 
every flower is withered and dead, and 
the whole country. has the aspect of ste- 
rility. Vegetation is generally dead here, 
during the summer, except in the gar- 
dens, which are daily watered. ‘The 
beasts are fed on green grass in the winter, 
and on dried grass through the summer. 
The grass has come to maturity before 


the middle of May, and before the end of 


the month all kinds of grain are ripe and 
thered. 

July 16. Again went into the country. 
The farmers were getting out their bar- 
ey, which is laid upon the ground, with- 
in a circle of perhaps thirty feet in dia- 
meter, and trodden out by cattle. I no- 
ticed that, contrary to the law of Moses, 
they muzzled the mouth of the ox. I saw 
large fields of cotton, and melon vines and 
melons in great abundance. They were 
green and flourishing, though not a drop 
of rain has fallen for more than two 
months, and all the rest of the country is 
parched with heat and drought. I have 
not seen a plough in Malta; though it is 


used. They prepare the ground for the 
seed, chiefly by means of the mattock. 

Sept. 1. Last Sabbath we opened a Sun- 
day school in our house for the benefit of 
the English children belonging to our lit- 
tie congregation, We are happy to find 
among our juvenile pupils, six Maltese 
children, and a little Jewess, together 
with about thirty English children. We 
are assisted in this enterprise by the la. 
bours of our pious friends. Much dif- 
ficulty was anticipated in establishing 
such a school; but we have been most 
happily disappointed in meeting with 
very little. 

22. To-day our little Jewess wished to 
read with some young Misses, who were 
reading to me in one of the Evangelists. 
J took her Bible, which was Italian, 
and pointed to the chapter where they 
were reauing; but as soon as she disco- 
vered that it was in the New Testament, 
she seemed alarmed and said “ Questo 
non € buono.” ‘That is, this is not good ; 
and { could not persuade her to read 
more than a verse ortwo. It was afflict- 
ing to me to find this little creature be- 
giuning to display the same prejudices 
against the New Testament, which have 
distingtished her forefathers. We regard 
it, however, as a peculiarly auspicious cir- 
cumstance, that her parents are willing to 
send her to be taught by Christians. She 
is about twelve years of age, reads and 
speaks only Italian, has apparently a good 
disposition, and her lessons are always tho- 
roughly committed to memory. The Jews 
are held in great contempt among the Mal- 
tese, and it is not long since they were 
forbidden to lodge within the walls of this 
city. 

Letter from Mr, King. 

By the kindness of Mr. Wilder of Paris, 
we are favoured with a letter from Mr. 
King, aated Alexandria, Jan, 20th. The 
following is extracted from it: 

Through the goodness of our Lord, ! 
arrived here with Messrs. Fisk and Wolff, 
the 10th inst. after a pleasant passage of 
seven days from Malta. We have been 
continually occupied since, in selling and 
giving Bibles, and in reasoning with the 
Jews and Gentiles. We have preached 
to congregations, consisting of from six 
persons to one hundred and thirty per- 
sons, in five languages. We have sold 
100, and given away 50 copies of the Bi- 
ble and parts of the Bible in ten lan- 
guages. The Catholicks in the convent 
have excommunicated us and our books, 
and ordered the books to be burned. 
Some few Bibles have been burnt. Still 
the people are most of them for us, and 
one priest has refused to preach against 
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us. There seems to be much excitement 
here; and the word of God runs, and I 
hope will be glorified. Mr. Drovetti, the 
French Consul General, has received me 
with much kindness. I was introduced 
to him by the Asiatic Society. The day 
after my introduction, I dined with him. 
The Superior of the convent applied to 
him to prevent the New Testament’s be- 
ing used in a school here; but he refused. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord for this. 
The schoolmaster, who is a Catholick, and 
has about forty pupils, bought fifteen ‘Tes- 
taments, and we have given him fifteen 
more. These are now read by his pupils 
in the school.—This morning we have 
heard that he has been excommunicated. 

Every day here has been interesting, 
and God seems truly to bless our feeble 
efforts. Could you have seen us here 
sometimes, with Jews around us, speak- 
ing to them of Him, whom their fathers 
crucified, your heart would have leaped 
for joy. 

The Bedouin Arabs have just been 
robbing a caravan, near Mount Sinai; and 
it is thought rather dangerous going 
through the desart. But if the Lord be 
with us, we have nothing to fear. 


We have been so much struck 
with the justice and the importance 
of some remarks of Dr. Scudder, a 
missionary in the island of Ceylon, 
on the subject of prayer, that we 
shall give the small part of his jour- 
nal which contains these remarks; 
although we have not room for more. 
The humblest Christian, male or fe- 
male, may here see that the success 
of missions may be promoted by him, 
or her, without going out of the fa- 
mily, the closet, or even from the bed 
ef sickness or languishing—by fer- 
vent prayer. In his journal for June 
10th, 1821, Dr. Scudder says— 


How delightful the privilege to labour 
for Christ. O that the consideration, that 
fam permitted to engage in this blessed 
work, might induce me to live near my 
God, and devote myself unreservedly to 
his service. Ilong for more zeal; more 
ef the spirit of Him who loved and who 
died for me; more of that earnestness of 
spirit in prayer, which Moses and Jacob 
and Daniel had. Prayer is one of the 
most powerful engines, which can be 
used in destroying the kingdom of the 
god of this world. Without it, we shall 
labour in vain. Without it, missionary 
societies will send forth heralds of the 
cross in vain. Without it, those, who con- 
tribute of their substance to send the gos- 
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pel to the heathen, will contribute in 
vain. One great reason, perhaps, why so 
few heathen are gathered into the fold of 
Christ, is because the people of God 
plead no more with him, in their closets 
and in the social circle, for his blessing. 
Christians may expect, that, because they 
have made great exertions in sending 
many missionaries to the heathen, hun- 
dreds and thousands of conversions will 
take place. But God, who seeth not as 
man seeth, will frown upon all their do- 
ings, unless their exertions are accompa- 
nied with earnest prayer. 


+ i 


SANDWICH ISLAND MISSION. 


The letter from which the sub- 
joined extracts are made was re- 
ceived by the editor, to whom it was 
directed by the writer, more than 
two months since. It was mislaid, 
or the extracts now given would 
have appeared in our last number. 
It contains information from the in- 
teresting missionary company on 
board the ship Thames, bound to the 
Sandwich islands, about six weeks 
later than that which has been com- 
municated in the Missionary Regis- 
ter, from the Rev. Messrs. Stewart 
and Bishop. Their letters are dated 
on the 17th and 20th of Dec. 1822. 
The last date of Betsey Stockton’s 
letter is Feb. 2d, 1823—the same 
date with some communications sum- 
marily mentioned in the Missionary 
Herald for July. We hear much, 
and with much interest, of the mis- 
sionary life on land; we have here 
some details of the manner in which 
that life is passed at sea. 


“* Ship Thames, N. Lat. 24° 2’, W. Long. 
20° 43’, Dec. 19, 1822. 

“Rev. and dear Sir—Conscious of the 
deep interest you take in my welfare, I 
will endeavour to give you some faint idea 
of our situation—To describe all that we 
have seenand felt, would require an abler 
pen than mine. 

“You no doubt anticipated many of the 
dangers to which we were to be exposed, 
but we were called to witness some, be- 
fore you could have anticipated them. 
We embarked on the 19th ult—The boat 
was sent to land the pilot at 12 o’clock; 
but having reached the extremity of the 
sound, the pilot discovered that we were 
drifting rapidly on the Race Rock, and 
returned as speedily as possible to save 
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us from destruction. He remained with 
us till 4 o’clock, and was then landed at 
Block island—By him I suppose you re- 
eeived a short letter from Mr. Stuart. At 
5 o’clock we got far enough out to feel 
‘he motion of the water, and of course the 
sea-sickness commenced. I cannot de- 
scribe the scene which ensued—The most 
death-like sickness I ever felt in my life, 
was occasioned by the motion of the ship. 
Every person in the mission, except Mr. 
Stuart and Kermoola, was sick at the 
same time. The weather became very 
boisterous on the following Friday—rainy 
und squally in the evening—and in the 
night it increased to a gale. JT was up 
very early the next morning, and as I was 
tooking toward the companion way, we 
shipped a sea, and the water rushed into 
the cabin inatorrent. It was the first I 
had seen, and I felt alarmed tor a mo- 
ment; but it was soon over. I am happy 
to tell you that since | left home, in all 
the storms and dangers Ihave been called 
to witness, I have never lost my self-pos- 
session. This I consider as a fulfilment of 
the promise, that as my day is, so my 
strength shall be. But we have not yet 
come to the most trving part of the voy- 
age. We are now near the coast of Af- 
rica, and I fear I shall not act the Chris- 
tian, in the thunder storms which are to 
be expected there.* But Iam glad to have 
itin my power to say, that notwithstanding 
all our difficulties, I have never looked 
toward home with a longing eye. I can- 
not say indeed, sir, that I have not longed 
to see your family. You are all as dear 
to me as life itself; and nothing but the 
consoling thought that we are destined to 
meet where parting will be no more, 
could support me. 

“My friends are all very kind to me. 
I have not been disappointed in Mr. and 
Mrs. Stuart. ‘Their kindness lays me un- 
der renewed obligations to them. I share 
with them in all their stores—If our water 
was good, we should be quite comforta- 
ble; but it was spoiled before we left 
port, and it has grown no better since. 
We have cider, porter, beer, &c, but 
would gladly exchange them all for water. 
We hope the captain will take in some at 
St. Jago. The captain appears to be a 
well disposed man, and does every thing 
in his power to render the family happy. 
He attends prayers with us in the morn- 
ing, in the cabin, and in the evening on 
the quarter-deck. We met the first Mcn- 
day of the month, and observed the con- 
cert of prayer; and the season was very 
precious to us. We frequently comfort 
ourselves by reverting to our native coun- 





* She has a natural timidity in regard 
to thunder. 
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try, and reflecting on the prayers which 
are there ascending in our behalf. 

“The mission family are, on the whole, 
as pleasant a company as I ever met with, 
The natives are the kindest creatures } 
ever saw. They talk and sing for us in 
their own language, the sound of which is 
soft and pleasant. 

‘1 wish it was in my power to give the 
ladies of your family some account of our 
manner of living; but I cannot at present, 
Sometimes, in imagination, I visit them in 
the night, and get a piece of bread; for 
there is nothing I have wanted so much 
since I left home, of the provision kind, 
as bread. Ours is pilot-bread and crack- 
ers, and by using them in our sea sickness 
1 took a dislike to them. But we have 
pudding, boiled rice, and mush once a 
week, and beans, potatoes, boiled onions, 
fruit, &c. ‘The cook, however, is a dirty 
man, and we are obliged to eat without 
asking questions. While J was sick, they 
gave me a mug of chicken soup—The 
grease, the pepper, and the feathers, 
floated together on the surface. Being 
on deck, 1 was unable to get a spoon; so 
I took out what I could with my fingers, 
and drank the rest. It seemed as good as 
any I ever tasted; and it nourished me so 
that I soon began to recover. * * * * 

** All the births in the cabin are occu- 
pied by the married people; and it was 
thought best to make up one for me, by 
the dead-lights—for we were obliged to 
have them allin. The captain, who has 
doubled Cape Horn five times, says tha! 
he never saw the sea in such a condition 
in his lite. The bowsprit was at times 
buried in the sea, and again almost per- 
pendicular in the air; so that every thing 
in the cabin which was not lashed, was 
thrown from one side to the other. The 
vessel pitched and rolled at the same 
time, in such manner that no one could 
stand on their feet without holding, And 
as my birth was abafi the beam, whenever 
my head went to leeward and my feet to 
windward, which was the case every five 
minutes, it made me very sick—I found it 
would not do for me to endeavour to 
sleep so. The captain therefore had a 
hammock made and swung over the ta- 
ble; to be let down at night and strung 
up in the morning. The first night I 
tried it I rested very well—I was both 
sick and tired. The second night the 
ship rolled without pitching, and I was 
thrown back and forth as fast as I could 
go, until about 12 o’clock at night; when 
a bed that had been placed in one of the 
dead lights was thrown down, and struck 
one corner of my hammock—This threw 
me, first up against the ceiling and then 
on the dining table. At the same mo- 
ment we shipped a sea; and the water 
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running on the deck, and the trunks 
falling in the cabin, allowed me to think 
very little of myself. However I was soon 
accosted by Mr. Stuart, who came to 
know if | was hurt. When I assured him 
that I was not, I heard the rest of the 
family laughing heartily behind their cur- 
tains—It was fine sport for them and the 
captain, fora tew days. I did not venture 
into my hammock again for the remainder 
of that night, but stayed with Mrs. S. But 
{ have learned to sleep very comfortably 
in it since. I go to bed between 9 and 
10 o'clock, and get up at day-break—ring 
the bell at day-hght, and we have prayers 
at sun-rise—then have breakfast, and after- 
wards go about our business. Our study 
hours are from 9 till 12 in the morning, 
and from 2 till 5 in the afternoon, * * * * 
Mrs. Stuart has suffered more than any of 
the family; but she is now recovering 
very fast. 

“We have had many remarkable intcr- 
positions of Providence already in our be- 
half. The first pleasant day after the 
storm, we met the Prime, of Philadelphia, 
and spoke her. It was out of our power 
to write by her; yet it was very gratifying 
to us to send word to our friends that all 
was well. We have seen a number of 
vessels since; but have not been able to 
speak any bound to America. We saw 
the Winslow, of New Bedford, soon after, 
and sailed in company with her for some 
time. On Sabbath morning, Mr. Stuart 
went on board and preached, and in the 
afternoon the captain came on board our 
ship tochurch. Mr. Stuart observed when 
he returned, that he never expected to 
have gone to preach in the midst of the 
Atlantic ocean. The day will, I think, be 
long remembered by us. The captain in- 
vited us all on board his ship, the next 
day that the weather should be fair. But 
the wind, after blowing from several points 
of the compass, died away in the night, 
so that the helm became useless; and the 
two ships got so near together that imme- 
diate destruction appeared inevitable. 
But the wind sprung up, after a short 
time, and enabled both ships to steer off. 
The Winslow then left us, and we have 
had no company since—Company was 
very desirable, and yet we were glad to 
get rid of it, as it was like to cost us so 
dear. 

“T have, sir, already realized many 
things that you told me when at home. 
** * * * But still, sir, 1 am as happy as 
f ever was in my life. 

“It would do your heart good, to see 
with what firmness that part of our family 
who have been accustomed to better 
things, bear ‘their trials. Here I do not 
insinuate that there are any who have not 
»orne them like Christians, But it was 
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thought that Mr. S. would not bear them 
with as much fortitude as Mr. B.; because 
one had been accustomed to a more deli- 
cate manner of life than the other. If 
those who indulge that opinion were with 
us, they would find that refinement in a 
missionary, is no objection to him. I have 
seen your friend lie down on a pile of 
boards, or on the top of the locker, when 
almost exhausted, without a murmur. He 
has already begun to * bear hardness like 
a good soldier.’ I feel very much ashamed 
at times, when I look at him, and think 
what he is, and what I am—If he bears 
hardships thus, how ought I to bear them? 

“Leaving home and becoming a mis- 
sionary does not, I find, make peace with 
the great enemy—lI find my heart still in- 
clined to forget God, and to wander in the 
paths of sin. We have no place in the 
ship to which we can retire, and spend a 
moment in secret with our God. This is 
one of my greatest privations: for the 
poor spark in my breast requires to be 
constantly fanned by prayer, to keep it 
from being extinguished—Sometimes I 
feel as though it were almost out. * * * * 
You will please to excuse my saying so 
much of myself. 

“Tell Mr. that I have not for- 
gotten him. I see many things to remind 
me of him constantly. This morning we 
saw and caught the Portuguese man of 
war;* but could devise no plan to pre- 
serve one forhim. The string of one of 
them hung from the ship to the water; 
it looks very much like a string of blue 
beads. One of the natives who was in 
the water bathing, says that one of these 
animals bit him. He brought a piece with 
him on his hand. Most of the missionaries 
this afternoon have been out in a small 
boat, and found the sun very hot. The 
heat is not as yet very great in the ship. 
* * * * No whales have been taken as 
yet, although we have seen a number— 
and the harpoons are all in readiness. 
** * * * * * Vou will please to excuse 
the defects of my letter. I find it hard, as 
yet, to think and write at sea, Remember 
mew,” * * *. . 

« With feelings which neither time nor 
space can change, Yours humbly, 

* Betsey STOCKTON 





«“P.S, After writing the above, we were 
driven off Cape Verd, and were unable to 
stop there, and I gave up all hopes of being 
able to send my letter—January Sth, A 
ship has just appeared in sight, and I have 
scarcely more time than to tell you we are 
all well. We crossed the line yesterday, 
and had the usual ceremonies. We have 
had a very interesting voyage thus far. We 
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have caught a number of fish of different 
kinds—such as the black fish, sharks, dol- 
phins, &c. The manner of harpooning 
them is very curious, I can say no more— 
We are taking in sail. B.S. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Stuart desire to be re- 
membered to you. 


“PS. 2d.—We have been disappointed, 
the third time, in sending our letters. But 
this morning, at 4 o’clock, we discovered 
an Englishman, who has engaged to take 
them. Since I last wrote, we have had 
trying times; but no damage has been 
done to the ship. I have learned to be 
quite a sailor; and have not been fright- 
ened since [ came on board—any more 
than to feel solemn. For this I desire 
to be very thanktul—The Lord has not 
forgotten me. We are now in 8. lat. 44° 
W. long. 60°—the family all well. Feb. 
2d, 1823—-We got soundings yesterday, 
for the first time after being out 75 days. 
I will write again by the first opportunity. 

** Betsey Stockton,” 
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We earnestly recommend to the 
serious consideration of our readers, 
and especially of our female read- 
ers, the subjoined paper. The world, 
it is plain, can never be evangelized, 
while that degradation of the female 
sex exists, which is found in most 
heathen, and in all Mahometan coun- 
tries. Not only do women compose 
a full moiety of the human race, but 
their influence on the other moiety, 
as sisters, wives, and mothers, is ne- 
cessarily great. In all Christian 
communities it has always been pe- 
culiarly great; and this is unques- 
tionably agreeable to the design of 
the divine Author of our religion. 
While in the revealed code we find 
it written—“I suffer not a woman 
to teach, nor to usurp authority over 
the man, but to be in silence.” (1 
Tim. ti. 12.) We notwithstanding 
find her every where represented as 
the companion of man, his equal—as 
far as is consistent with the nature 
of her sex and the subjection which 
harmony and order demand—and a 
partaker with him to the full, in all 
the blessings and glorious hopes of 
the gospel of Christ. “She,” it has 
been beautifully remarked, “ was last 
at the cross, and first at the sepul- 
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chre.” To her the Redeemer first 
appeared after his resurrection from 
the dead. She became the first con- 
vert, and furnished the first accom- 
modations to the apostolick mission, 
when it first passed from one quar- 
ter of the world to another—from 
Asia to Europe. (Acts xvi. 6—15.) 
Christian missions have always owed 
much to Christian women. It is so 
at the present time. They not only 
go as missionaries, and aid most ef- 
ficiently in the instruction of schools, 
and in other ways by which the hea- 
then are enlightened and converted, 
but they take a part in missionary 
operations at home. To them the 
funds of almost every benevolent in- 
stitution, in this era of benevolent 
enterprise, are deeply indebted. 
While this is so, we do not well 
know how to account for it, that they 
have not done something more, with 
a special view to the benefit of their 
own sex in heathen and Mahometan 
lands: We really think that they 
are called on todo this—and we sin- 
cerely rejoice that there is one so- 
ciety formed for this purpose. We 
have heard that others are about to 
be formed; and we hope they will 
increase till they are as numerous as 
the Christian churches in our land. 
We again recommend the preamble 
of the following constitution to the 
most serious consideration of our fe- 
male readers. 


Constitution of the Princeton Female So- 
ciety, for the support of a Femaie Schao 
in India, 


It is among the excellent effects of the 
Christian religion, that it elevates the fe- 
male sex to their proper rank in society, 
and gives them the common privileges 
and hopes of the gospel. Among hea- 
then and Mahometans, temales are not 
regarded as immortal beings, but are con- 
sidered and treated as little better than 
the beasts that perish. What Christian 
woman can think of this without emo- 
tion? Without an earnest desire to do all 
in her power to rescue as many of her 
sex as possible from this horrible degra- 
dation—to raise them to the possession 
of the rights of human nature, and to 
teach them to aspire to all-the present 
and future felicities, which in the gospel 
of Christ, are proposed to them, equally 
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with the other sex. With a view to at- 
tempt something for the amelioration of 
the condition of females in India, and 
earnestly imploring the smiles and bless- 
ings of their Redeemer God on the hum- 
ble effort, th» undersigned have formed 
themselves into an association for the 
erection of a school, or schools, in the 
island of Ceylon, for the exclusive instruc- 
tion of female children in the elements of 
knowledge, and of Christian piety; and 
have adopted the following constitution : 

Article tst.—The society shall be call- 
ed tie Princeton Female Society for the 
support of a Female School in India, 

Article 2d—The Society shall have an 
annual meeting, and as many other meet- 
ings as shall be judged proper by the So- 
ciety, or by those whom they shall ap- 
point to manage their affairs. 

Article 3d.—The Society shall have a 
patron, who shall be some respectable 
gentleman to be chosen by the society at 
their annual meetings. Ail the other 
members of the Society shall be females, 
married or single. ‘The patron of the So- 
ciety shall be expected to attend the an- 
nual meetings, and to counsel and aid the 
institution in the execution of its benevo- 
lent design, 

Article 4th—The Society shall choose 
annually a President, Vice-President, Se- 
cretary and Treasurer, who shall perform 
all the duties and services usually belong- 
ing to such efficers, or which shall be as- 
signed them by the Society. 

Article 5th.—The Society at its annual 
meeting, shall choose an acting commit- 
tee, consisting of seven members, which 
shall organize itself with such officers as 
may be deemed expedient—shall solicit 
and collect subscriptions, and receive do- 
nations, and deposit them with the trea- 
surer—shall meet on its own appoint- 
ments—shall transact all the business of 
the Society in its recess, and shall report 
to the Society all its transactions at each 
annual meeting, and as much oftener as 
required. The acting committee shall be 
authorized to call a meeting of the So- 
ciety, whenever it may judge such a 
mecting expedient. 

Arrncle 6&th—Every female paying one 
dollar per annum, or twenty-five cents 
quarterly, shall be a member of the So- 
ciety. 

Irticle 7th.—It shall be the first object 
of the Society to establish a female 
school in the island of Ceylon, under 
the cure of the American missionaries 
there, in which female children shall be 
taught to read and write, and other 
branches of useful knowledge, and in 
Which they sail be instructed in the 
Christian religion, and as far as possible 
formed to Christian piety. 
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Article 8th.—Through its patron the 
Society will communicate with ‘* The So- 
ciety of Inquiry on the subject of Missions 
in the Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton,” and endeavour to avail itself of the 
aid of that society in carrying its benevo- 
lent design into effect. 

Article 9th.—Iif under the smiles of Pro- 
vidence the funds of the Society shall be 
more than adequate to the support of one 
female school, they shall be appropriated 
to the erection of another, or as many as 
they shall be sufficient to support; and if 
unhappily female schools cannot be es- 
tablished, the funds of the Society shall 
be applied to other missionary purposes 
in India, always however with a special 
reference to the benefit of the female 
sex, 


We have been authorized to state, 
that a society was formed under the 
foregoing constitution, in October 
last; and that the treasurer has lately 
remitted eighty-four dollars to the 
treasurer of “The American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions’—strictly appropriated to the 
purpose for which it was contributed, 
acreeably to the provisions of this 
constitution. 


CIRCULAR LETTER. 
To the Congregation of ———. 


BretTureN—The Board of Directors of’ 


the Theological Seminary of the Presby- 
terian Church, in the United States, lo- 
cated at Princeton, New Jersey, beg leave, 
as its constituted guardians, to call the at- 
tention of the churches to its situation 
and necessities. 

It has now been in existence eleven 
years, and the churches have had an op- 
portunity of judging of its importance to 
the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
Many of its pupils are now filling with 
much acceptance and usefulness, import- 
ant stations in the church, as pastors of 
congregations. Many of them have en- 
gaged for a time in missionary labours 
among the destitute; and through their 
instrumentality, many waste places have 
been built up, and new churches have 
been collected in our extensive new set- 
tlements. And several of them have en- 
gaged for life in missions to the heathen. 

Every year this institution has been 
growing in importance, and usefulness to 
the church.—The number of its students 
the last winter was ninety-six. It has no 
resources for its support but the liberality 
of the church. Whenever a permanent 
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fund is obtained, the proceeds of which 
will be annually sufficient to meet the 
current expenses of the institution, it will 
not be necessary any more to call on our 
churches; but until then the call must be 
repeated, or the operations of the institu- 
tion must be suspended. Much has been 
done towards establishing a permznent 
fund, of which only the interest can be 
used; but the proceeds of this fund are 
as yet altogether inadequate to support 
the institution. We have therefore again 
to make an appeal to the liberality of the 
churches for present assistance. 

The Board of Directors in their late an- 
nual report to the General Assembly, 
stated that “the contingent fund will be 
entirely inadequate to meet the current 
expenses of the institution for the en- 
suing year.” 

In consequence of this statement, the 
General Assembly passed the following 
resolution: “ Whereas the Board of Di- 
rectors report, that the contingent fund is 
entirely inadequate to meet the current 
expenses of the ensuing year, resolved, 
that the Directors be required to write to 
such congregations as they may think 
proper, and request that a collection be 
immediately taken up, to assist in meeting 
the current expenses of the year.” 

In conformity with this direction of the 
General Assembly, dear brethren, the 
Board ask, and earnestly solicit you to 
make a collection, tor the contingent fund 
of the Seminary. On this aid, with the 
interest of the permanent fund, they rely 
for the means to pay the salaries of the 
Professors, the ensuing year. 

The importance of the institution must 
now be so well known and appreciated, 
that it must be unnecessary to present 
any other argument to ensure the collec- 
tion requested, if circumstances will admit, 
than the fact of its embarrassments. 

Let the collections when made, be 
transmitted to Isaac SNowpneN, Esq. the 
‘Treasurer of the General Assembly, Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Signed by order of the Board, 
Joun M’Dowe tt, Secretary. 
July 1, 1823. 


We apprehend that, for want of 
attention, a mistake is sometimes 
made, in regard to the necessity and 
importance of providing for the con- 
TinGENT fund of the Theological Se- 
minary—a mistake which, if it exist, 
ought certainly to be immediately 
corrected. From seeing the amount 
of receipts published every month by 
the treasurer, and not attending to 
the nature of the items, an impres- 
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sion may be received—and we are 
informed that it has been received — 
that the institution cannot possibly 
want money, when so much goes 
into the treasury every month. Let 
it then be remarked, that almost the 
whole of these receipts go to the 
Permanent,and not to the Conti ngent 
fund. When the Permanent fund 
shall become such as that the inter- 
est of the capital sum will defray all 
the contingent expenses, then, and 
not till then, the institution will no 
longer stand in need of annual con- 
tributions. It does most urgently 
need them at the present time. The 
salaries of the professors, for which 
the faith of the Presbyterian church 
is pledged, cannot be paid without 
these contributions. We hope the 
churches will give this circumstance 
& very serious consideration; and 
that none that are not peculiarly cir- 
cumstanced will withhold a contri- 
bution. We regret that we did not 
receive the foregoing communica- 
tion in time to insert it in our last 
number. But a contribution will 
still be in season by any congrega- 
tion that has not yet made it. 
aiigipeiin 

The Treasurer of the Trustees of the Gene- 

ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 

acknowledges the receipt of the following 

sums for their Theolozical Seminary at 


Princeton, NM. J. during the month of 
August last, viz. 


Of Rev. John Codman, of Dor- 
chester, Mass. his third year’s 
payment of his generous sub- 
scription of $100 a year for 
ten years, for the Contingent 
Fund - - - - - $100 00 

Of Mr. Samuel Morrow, Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, for ditto - - . 

Of Rev. George W. Janvier, a 
donation from Mrs, Elizabeth 
Nieukirk, of Pittsgrove, N. J. 
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for ditto . S - «© 400 
Of Rev. Reuben Post, First Pres- 

byterian Church, Washington- 

City, for ditto - - - 1000 


Of Rev. John Cousar, of Salem, 
S. C. “$53 19 from the Salem 
Union Auxiliary Society, 8. C. 
one half is for the General 
Board of Education—or the 
Education Society under the 
care of the General Assem- 
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bly,” which has been paid to 
the treasurer of that society, 
being $26 60, and the other 
half is for this fund - - 

Of James B. Ross, Esq. of Cham- 
bersburg, Penn. from Falling 
Spring Church, Rev. David 
Denny, pastor, for ditto - 

Of Rev. Wm. J. Armstrong, 
Trenton Church, per Rey. 
Moses T. Harris, for ditto 

Of Rev. Joseph Barr, from Lea- 
cock $15 50, and from Mid- 
dle Octorara $13 50, for ditto 


26 59 


27 00 


ee 


210 05 





Amount received for the ? 
Contingent Fund - § 
Of Rev. Dr. Janeway, his second 
instalment for the Oriental and 
Biblical Literature Professor- 
ship - - - - - 
Of Rev. Lemuel F. Leake $19 
for N. Y. and N. J. Professor- 
ship, viz. 
Hardwick $7 40, Mr. John 
Cock’s donation $1 - 8 40 
Easton, on Mr. Kirkpatrick’s 
paper - . - - 4 00 


90 00 
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Knowlton $3 25, Oxford, on 
Mr. K.’s paper $2 35 = 5 60 

And a donation from George 
R. King, Esq. enh 1 00 
Of Rev. Charles Webster $30, 

for ditto, viz. 

$15 from an individual, $6 
from another, $1 from ano- 
ther, and $8 collections 
in Hempstead Church - 
Of Rev. John Cousar, of Salem, 
S. C. Mrs. Ervine’s, of Mount 
Zion, annual contribution to 
the Scholarship to be endowed 
by the Ladies of Camden and 
Salem, S. C. - - - 
Of the U. S. Branch Bank, New 
York, the second year’s inter- 
est of the Nephew Scholarship 
Of Rev. Wm. J. Armstrong, of 
Trenton, N. J. per Rev. Moses 
T. Harris, on account of his 
proportion of the Scholarship 
to be endowed by the Senior 


Class of 1819 . : - 100 00 


30 09 


20 06 


75 06 


Total $604 05 


We have shared in the grief which we know will be felt by many, on ob- 


serving in the publick papers a note, with the signature of the Rev. Dr. Ca- 
rey of Serampore, announcing the death of that eminent and excellent mis- 
sionary, the Rev. Witt1am Warp; who was endeared to many in this 
country, not only by his publick services and general character, but by a 
very delightful personal acquaintance—He died of the cholera morbus, at 
Serampore, after an illness of only a few hours continuance.—* Be ye also 


read y.” 


As the minutes of the General Assembly are now printed and distri- 
buted, in a pamphlet form, we have supposed that we might delay the pub- 


lication of the remainder of them for another month, with little disappoint- 


ment to our readers. 








Viterarn and PHilosophical Gntelligence. 





The total population of Hindostan is 
estimated at 134,000,000, and 1,280,000 
square miles. 

General direction of Lightning.—lt re- 
sults from a series of observations made 
in Germany, and communicated to Kef- 
ferstein, that the general direction of 
lightning is from East to West, compara- 
tively seldom from North to South. It 
appears from another series of observa- 
tions in Germany, that most of the light- 
ning rises in the west, and extends to- 
wards the east. Numerous observations 
have been made on the effects of light- 
ning on trees of different kinds. Expe- 
rienced foresters tell us that the oak is 
often struck, but the beech seldom, eyen 


in those cases where the trees are inter 
mixed. 

Matrix of the Brazilian Diamond.—tin 
Mr. Heuland’s splendid collection, there 
is a Brazilian diamond imbedded in brown 
iron-ore; another, also in brown iron-ore, 
in the possession of M. Schuch, librarian 
to the Crown Princess of Portugal; and 
Eschwege has in his own cabinet a mass 
of brown iron-ore, in which there is a dia 
mond in a drusy cavity of a green mine- 
ral, conjectured to be arseniate of iron. 
From these facts, he infers, that the ma- 
trix or original repository, of the diamend 
of Brazil, is brown iron-ore, which occurs 
in beds of slaty quartose micaceous iron 
ore, or in beds composed of iron-glance 
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and magnetic iron-ore, named by him ita- 
birite, both of which are subordinate to 
what he considers as primitive clay slate. 

On the Absence of Carbonic Acid in the 
Atmosphere over the Sea.—M. Vogel found 
that atmospheric air taken over the sea 
half a mile from the sea shore of Dobe- 
ran, contained so little carbonic acid, that 
a solution of pure barytes was hardly made 
turbid by it; while the same bulk of air 
taken on shore produced a considerable 
quantity of carbonate of barytes. 

M. Vogel repeated these experiments 
in 1822 in the channel, two leagues from 
Dieppe, where he emptied a large bottle 
with distilled water, and tned the air af- 
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which became so little turbid that it hard- 
ly could be perceived; when the experi- 
ment was repeated on shore, the solution 
of barytes became extremely turbid. M., 
Vogel adds, this may easily be conceived ; 
as the animal substances, although the; 
easily putrify and form carbonic acid, 
cannot communicate it to the air, because 
the sea-water absorbs it. 

A. Finley, Philadelphia, will immedi- 
ately put to press, “ An Essay on Faith,” 
by Thomas Erskine, author of “ Remarks 
on the Internal Evidence,” &c. 

Alexander Towar, No. 255, Market 
street, Philadelphia, intends publishing 
an edition of Dr. Kidd’s Dissertation on 


terwards with a solution of pure barytes, the Eternal Sonship of Christ, 








Pictu of Publich Affairs. 


The statements in the publick papers during the last month, relative to the con. 
tending parties in Spain, are so various and contradictory that we are utterly at a loss 
to form a satisfactory opinion either of the actual state or future prospects of that un- 
happy country, in regard to the existing conflict. Some facts, however, seem to be 
pretty well authenticated, and we shall endeavour to state them—Those unfavourable 
to the constitutional cause—or which are so considered by its enemies are—That Ca- 
diz, to which the Cortes have fled for refuge with the king of Spain, (who is manifestly 
4 prisoner,) is invested both by land and water by a formidable French force—That the 
French arms have been successful in nearly every action of any consequence with the 
constitutional troops, and are able to hold in a state of siege all the fortresses which 
have not been surrendered to them—That Morillo, and Saarfield, or Saar Seld, two 
constitutional generals of high rank, have deserted and joined the French, the former 
carrying with him a large part of his army—And that the knowledge that the king is 
under restraint, and really hostile to the proceedings of the Cortes, has had a consi- 
derable influence both on several corps of the army, and among the inhabitants of se- 
veral towns and regions of the country, to render them disaffected to the constitutional 
cause—Perhaps it ought also to be added, that there seems reason to believe that the 
constitutional leaders in Cadiz are not well agreed among themselves, on several im- 
portant matters, especially as to the manner in which they ought to dispose of the 
king—There is a report that they have made overtures to the royal junta at Madrid 
to treat about releasing him. 

On the other hand, it is well known that Cadiz is so situated and fortified that it will 
hardly be reduced, except by famine, or by treachery—That, although the accounts 
are somewhat contradictory, there is pretty good evidence that it is well provisioned ; 
that supplies by water can scarcely be prevented; and that the military and political 
chief, General Valdez, is an officer on whose talents and fidelity great reliance may be 
placed—That, although the French have gained almost every battle that has been 
fought, yet that their victories of late have not been gained, as for a time they were, 
without a strenuous resistance; and in several instances have been won, only because 
their numbers and discipline were superior to those of their enemies; and that if this 
continues long they will be exterminated even by their victories—That, although de- 
fection and desertion has taken place to a considerable extent, this has only served to 
rid the constitutional cause of the traitors who were its most dangerous enemies, and 
to leave the remainder united and true to the constitution and the Cortes—That, able and 
faithful generals, in sufficient numbers, yet remain—Alvava, Riego, Balasterds, Quiro- 
ga, Mina, Zayas, the British general Sir Robert Wilson, and several others, are deci- 
sively and actively engaged, in various parts of Spain, in harassing the French armies, 
and have lately made them pay dear for their successes. ‘The French, it is stated, 
have even been compelled to abandon Seville—Nor do we think it a circumstance of 
minor importance, on this side of the statement, that Don Victor Saez, the ambassador 
from the Regency of Spain in Madrid to the court of London, has been refused an au- 
dience by the British minister Mr. Canning. This will encourage the Cortes, and of- 
fend the Holy Alliance, and perhaps in the event make Britain the ally of the consti- 
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tutional cause in Spain.—On the whole, it would give us no surprise if we should soon 
learn that Cadiz, with the king and Cortes, was captured by the French: or, on the 
other hand, that the invaders had been put to the worse, and were likely to be driven. 
from the Spanish soil, or to perish on it. We believe, as we have heretofore stated, 
that both the contending parties are yet to suffer greatly—and that Spain, notwith- 
standing, will eventually be delivered from the bondage and superstition under which 
she has so long groaned. 

In Portugal, regal and tyrannical domination have completely the ascendant, for the 
present. Yet there have lately appeared symptoms of great dissatisfaction with the 
measures of the court. Amyrante has been rewarded for his Joyal zeal by being made 
a lieutenant general. 

The Pope of Rome, by a fall in his chamber, has broken his thigh bone, and is re- 
presented as suffering great anguish, and not likely to recover. “The patient—says 
a letter—is not aware ot his dangerous situation: he has not been told of the fracture.” 
Is not this concealment wondertul ? . 

The affairs of Greece continue to wear an encouraging aspect. The Greek leaders 
are more united: something like a regular government is organized in the Pelopon- 
nesus. ‘The whole population appears to be highly animated by the spirit of freedom, 
and both by land and water they have made every preparation in their power to 
resist their oppressors, and to defend themselves with effect. But from the last ac- 
counts a dreadful conflict was impending. A large Turkish fleet and army were 
hovering about their islands and. their coasts, and a most sanguinary and extermi- 
nating warfare was likely soon to commence. In the mean time it appears that Thes- 
saly had revolted from the Turks, and was likely to give employment to a part of the 
torce which was destined to the Morea—We are anxious for the events of the passing 
season. Our wishes and our prayers are for the emancipation of the Greeks; and we 
suggest to our Christian brethren whether prayers in their behalf ought not to be of- 
{ered up in all our worshipping assemblies. 

The British Parliament was prorogued on the 19th of July to the 50th of the pre- 
sent month. It appears that the commerce and finances of Britain are in an improved 
and improving state, The disturbances in Ireland still continue. That unhappy coun- 
try appears to be in a state of distress and agitation of which it is not easy to foresee 
the issue. 

Within the past month the publick papers have made known a number of events 
of considerable importance, which have taken place in Southern America. In Mexico 
a congress is to meet on the 31st of October, to form a constitution for that extensive 
and interesting country. A letter from Mexico says, “ there is very little doubt but that 
the government will be a federative republick—many of the provinces having de- 
clared for such a form of government.” 

The Colombian squadron has completely defeated the Spanish flotilla which lay 
before Maracaibo. The Spaniards it is said confess the loss of 1500 men, amongst 
whom they count 160 officers. The town of Maracaibo, however, was still held by 
Morales, the Spanish general. The Colombian republick, it would seem, is on the 
whole in a more settled state than any of the other provinces that have revolted from 
Spain. 

Lord Cochrane has captured the larger part of the Portuguese fleet on the coast 
of Brazil, and sent his prizes into Bahia and Pernambuco. The constitutional an- 
thorities at Pernambuco under the authority of the Emperor Don Pedro I., have is- 
sued a proclamation, to show the Pernambucans that they have no concern with the 

late revolution in Portugal in favour of royalty—That they are and ought to be com- 
pletely independent of the mother country, whatever may be her circumstances or 
torm of government. 

A preliminary convention was agreed upon on the 4th of July last between the 
government of Buenos Ayres and the commissioners of his Catholick Majesty. By 
this convention all hostilities are to cease within sixty days from the ratification— 
military stations and possessions te remain in statu quo--commerce, except in articles 
contraband of war, to be fully restored between the parties—the suspension of hos- 
tilities to continue for eighteen months—the government of Buenos Ayres to negoti- 
ate with the governments of Chili, Peru, and the other provinces of Rio de la Plata, 
for joining in the same ;—these are the principal articles. 

The blessings of peace and plenty are still continued to our own country, and pes- 
tilential disease has not yet been permitted to visit any of the cities on our sea-board, 
ina number of places, however, the diseases of the season—fever and dysentery—are 
prevalent. The environs of Philadelphis, as well as the adjacent country, are at this 
time suffering greatly. The mortality indeed is not great; but sickness has become 
so general among the poor in the suburbs, that a meeting of the citizens has been 
called, and measures have been taken to obtain contributions, and to make provision re 
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nerally, for their relief. The adoption of these measures is creditable to the city, and 
we hope they will receive the approbation of every citizen; and that all will contri- 
bute readily and liberally, according to their ability, for the relief of their suffering bre- 
thren, who are encountering the combined distresses of poverty and sickness. “ He 
that hath pity upon the poor lendeth to the Lord; and that which he hath given will 
he pay him again.” 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tesée@ shall appear in our next—We shall then also commence a review 
of the correspondence, lately published, between Professor Stuart and Dr. 
Miller. 

Triviranian, No. If, Puitacerues, and a Biographical Sketch of Wi1- 
tam Georce Krens, late Student of the Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton, are received, and will appear in due time. 


We are informed that a report is in circulation that the editor of this 
miscellany intends to relinquish his connexion with it, at the close of the 
present year. Such a report has no foundation in truth. It is the fixed 
purpose of the editor not to abandon his editorial labours while his health 
shall permit him to continue them, and any prospect shall remain that the 
Christian Advocate may become extensively useful in the Presbyterian 
church. That prospect, at present, is neither so discouraging as to render 
effort hopeless, nor so bright as to animate with the assurance of success. 
Subscriptions have increased, and are continually increasing, and yet the in- 
crease is small and tardy. The avails of the work, for the present year, 
will but a very little exceed—perhaps scarcely equal—the expense of the 
publication. Yet there are subscribers to the Advocate in almost every 
part of the United States, and from almost every part additional patronage 
is gradually acquired. If the clergy, and other friends of the publication, 
would use a little exertion, in their neighbourhoods severally, to obtain sub- 
scribers, there is not a doubt that the work would speedily receive a sup- 
port which would ensure its permanence, and realize all the expectations of 
those who projected, and of him who at present conducts it. The pecu- 
niary emolument of the editor was never his chief motive to engage in this 
undertaking. ‘That motive was the desire to be useful—by establishing, if 
he could, a periodical publication, which might be beneficial to the Chris- 
tian community at large; might be the means of communicating informa- 
tion and discussions, interesting and useful to the Presbyterian church 
in particular; and which, by an appropriation of a tithe of its profits, 
might add a considerable sum to the charities of that church. A flattering 
hope was indulged that these views, particularly stated in the prospectus 
of the work, would call forth in its favour the prompt, and cordial, and 
active co-operation of numerous and influential friends. The hope, it ap- 
pears, was too sanguine; but while it is not forlorn—and such it certainly 
is not at present—the editor will use his best exertions to render the Ad- 
vocate deserving of the encouragement which it seeks; and which, if de- 
served, he would respectfully remind his brethren, it is their concern, as 
well as his, that it should not fail to receive. 
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ERRATA IN OUR LAST NUMBER, 


Page 343, line 15 from bot. for evz; read ayri, 


344, 55 8 4, tOP, 55 auriAuTpoy Fr. avriAutpoy. 
360, 5, 15 ,, bot. ,, of congress r. of Maryland. 
384, 4, 17 ,, top, , Zaya r. Zayas, 

— . 19 ,, do. ., 300 r. SQ0O, 











